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Determining Profits 
A Year Ahead 


Can profits be predetermined? Yes, says Wrigley, but 
only when an entire organization is geared up to work 
together and all the facts are available to the management 


* 
By EUGENE WHITMORE 


RIGLEY’S gum is 

theadvertising world’s 

favoritesuccess story. 

Time and again en- 
thusiastic writers have told the 
story of how advertising “made” 
Wrigley—how it made Spearmint a 
part of the language, how “The 
Flavor Lasts” became our coun- 
try’s best known slogan, and how 
Spearmint, Double Mint, Juicy 
Fruit and P.K.’s became household 
words the world around. 

Advertising has been important 
in the Wrigley climb to leadership 
in the company’s branch of indus- 
try. No one can deny that the thou- 
sands of posters, the millions of 
street-car cards, the newspaper 
and magazine advertising, the 
radio broadcasts, the national sam- 
pling campaigns have been largely 
responsible for the Wrigley suc- 
cess. But the advertising part of 
the Wrigley story is only a part of 
the story. 

In 1932, when deficits were the 
rule and not the exception, the 
William Wrigley, Jr. Company, 
earned $7,095,666. No one was laid 


off due to depression, no one was 


discharged to save expenses. Work- 
ing time was reduced from forty to 
thirty-five hours a week in plants. 
When others were slashing adver- 
tising expenditures, or eliminating 
advertising entirely, Wrigley ad- 
vertising was increased. The com- 
pany was almost the first to estab- 
lish a 40-hour working week many 
years ago when most business men 
thought the idea too radical for 
consideration. 

As an investment Wrigley has 
become identified as a sure and 
steady dividend Today 
Wrigley guarantees under its “Em- 
ployment Assurance Plan” an in- 
come during periods of forced lay- 
off. This guarantee influences the 
stabilization of labor to a remark- 
able degree. 

With these facts in mind the 
question arises, “If advertising 
didn’t make all this possible, what 
did?” The answer is partly in the 
management methods employed by 
the company. While many com- 
panies may follow many of the 
Wrigley methods, few companies 
have the same, detailed, thorough 
and minute follow-through that 
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payer. 


P. K. Wric.ey, president of the 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company, 
head of the Cubs baseball team, 
resorts, hotels, 
Catalina Island enterprises, and 


steamship lines, 


varied other activities 


Wrigley considers an integral part 
of the organization. 

Much of this “follow-through” 
clears through the office of the 
Wrigley controller who is, in ac- 
cordance with the company organi- 
zation chart, responsible only to 
P. K. Wrigley, president. In some 
organizations, the controller (some 
people spell the word “comptrol- 
ler’) is little more than an expense 
watcher, a sort of glorified police- 
man who sits on the lid and holds 
down expenses. Important as is this 
job in any large organization, the 
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 eneeeres all budgeted activ- 
ities is one of the controller’s most 


-/WRIGLEY'S, 


important jobs at Wrigley’s. For example, 
an increase in advertising activities means 
an increase in other jobs—purchasing, 
supplies, sales promotion and sales activi- 
ties if the advertising is to pay. It is the 
controller’s job to supervise the details of 
coordinating these cogs in the machinery. 
















job at Wrigley’s is much more than 
that. In some organizations, the 
Wrigley controller might be called 
assistant to the president. In 
others, he would be vice president or 
treasurer. 

But no matter what the title, 
any business organization, large or 
small, needs a man to do the work 
done by Frank J. Ellis, controller 
of the William Wrigley, Jr. Com- 
pany. Too few companies have such 
a man, and even when they do he 
has not the authority to act. 

Perhaps the first job of the 
Wrigley controller is his responsi- 
bility for budgets. Wrigley works 
on what they call a predetermined 
profit plan. The budget, established 
for a year ahead, forecasts the 
profits for a year in advance. Year 
after year this budget proves a 
surprisingly accurate forecast of 
actual results. Every department 
head in the early part of the year 
must prepare a budget for the year 
ahead. As the various department 
heads submit their budgets to the 
controller, it is his job to coordi- 
nate all budgeted activities. 

For example: The company 
plans to spend an additional $300,- 
000 for a special advertising activ- 
ity. This called for an increase in 
other budgets—purchasing, sup- 
plies, sales promotion, sales activ- 
ity. Without minute dovetailing of 
all related activities, the extra 
$300,000 spent for this activity 
may have been wasted. 

But even this job of correlating 
the various activities planned when 





the budget is made is not the most 
important phase of budgeting, ac- 
cording to the Wrigley controller. 
The chief purpose of the budget is 
to teach every department head and 
responsible executive to plan ahead, 
and to make his plans to keep step 
with every other department. That 
an occasional budget is exceeded is 
not necessarily considered a high 
crime at Wrigley’s. The point is 
that the frequent comparison of the 
budget figures and the actual re- 
sults enable the controller to put 
his finger on any adverse condition 
almost as quickly as it develops. 
More than that, the Wrigley budget 
is a goal to be achieved, rather than 
a red flag to limit expenses. He 
says definitely that to consider a 
budget an iron band around any 
business is defeating the purpose of 
budgeting, but changes in budget- 
ing should be carefully considered 
by management. But changes must 
be made, as the time will never come 
when business men will not have to 
conform to changing elements in 
business even in the near term. 
The controller has charge of all 
statistical activities, and in this 
organization statistics are facts to 
be studied, used and acted upon, 
rather than for careful storage in 
some filing cabinet. Month by 
month the controller has 
analysis compiled by his office for 
every Wrigley product. The results 
for the current period are carefully 
studied and compared with previous 
performances in the field. Where- 
ever there is an adverse. picture 


sales 


drawn, there is an immediate signal 
for action. 

From the controller’s office a 
regular report goes to the presi- 
dent and other responsible execu- 
tives showing all sales and other 
results. On receipt of these reports 
action is invariably taken to deter- 
mine the causes effecting these re- 
sults. If necessary, a special investi- 
gation will be undertaken any- 
where an adverse result appears so 
that the proper steps may be taken 
to turn the adverse result into an 
improvement. Decreases in business 
are not permitted to continue with- 
out a determined and carefully di- 
rected attempt to correct them. 

Following this plan, if a terri- 
tory begins to buy less of Wrigley’s 
products an investigation is made. 
Perhaps the territory has begun to 
slip ; perhaps trade conditions and 
jobber set-ups have undergone 
some change; perhaps a competi- 
tive brand is receiving greater at- 
tention. Whatever may be the rea- 
son, steps are taken to correct the 
fault. And the steps are taken be- 
fore the decrease begins to pyra- 
mid. The controller is responsible 
for seeing that the facts are cur- 
rently brought to the attention of 
the president or vice presidents so 
that action is taken. It may be that 
this minute analysis of every terri- 
tory and every customer, month by 
month, is one of the reasons that 
Wrigley advertising always seems 
to pay. 

A similarly careful analysis of 
departmental operating expenses is 
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another part of the controller’s 
job. On any given day you may find 
a report, showing how much the 
company spent for some item of 
overhead. If the figure doesn’t com- 
pare favorably with the previous 
year’s total or standard of costs, a 
department-by-department analy- 
sis is begun to find where the extra 
expense was incurred, to stop it if 
necessary. According to the Wrig- 
ley practice, total figures mean 
little. That the company may have 


‘spent $5,000 more for any expense 


in 1935 than in 1934 may or may 
not be an indication that someone 
is being extravagant. Only through 
a breakdown of the figures can it be 
determined whether the expense was 
justified or not. A constant effort 
to interpret and analyze all figures 
is made, so that every man re- 
sponsible for results knows just 
what share he plays in the com- 
pany’s total operating results, 
sales, expenses and profits. 

Mr. Ellis believes that one of the 
biggest jobs of any executive today 
is to develop men, to train them for 
positions of greater responsibility. 
As he sees his job, it is a part of 
his work to determine, from the con- 
stant stream of figures, reports and 
statistical breakdowns that come 
through his office, which men are 
responsible for the good work these 
figures bring to light. Thus he looks 
upon a page of figures as a picture 
of somebody’s effort, as an indica- 
tion of somebody’s fitness for a big- 
ger job. There is almost no such 
thing as turnover in the Wrigley 
executive staff. Men simply do not 
leave the company. Who ever heard 
of ex-Wrigley men? There area few, 
of course, but very few. But the 
good men must have room for ex- 
pansion, for growth and for bigger 
tasks. 

With this attitude every batch of 
figures that comes to the control- 
ler’s office is studied from a view- 
point of determining who is re- 
sponsible for the good work, and 
how much better it might be if cer- 
tain members of the personnel were 
given greater opportunities, trans- 
ferred to other jobs, or moved to 





other territories. Thus a page of 
figures on the controller’s desk may 
be the clue that leads to the dis- 
covery of unusual talent or ability 
in the organization. In some com- 
panies, figures are too often studied 
for negative reasons, for fault find- 
ing, for criticism. Which may be 
one of the reasons why some con- 
trollers are disliked. 

At Wrigley’s the controller has 
authority to undertake, without 
prejudice, any investigation. He 
may investigate compensation 
plans, factory methods, or results 
of advertising activities, or any de- 
partment which he feels needs in- 
vestigating as an individual inter- 
ested in the coordination of oper- 
ations, rather than in any spirit of 
criticism. Every Wrigley execu- 
tive understands that it is no reflec- 
tion on his methods or his ability 
when, and if, the controller’s office 
begins some investigation of the 
work of his department. This is 
due partly to the way in which the 
controller has been able to “sell 
himself” to the organization. Mr. 
Ellis believes that an accountant 
or an auditor, a ledger clerk or a 
machine operator must learn, first 
of all, to sell. He even goes so far 
as to say that he considers sales- 
manship ability in workers in these 
departments as important as in the 
field men. For what good, he asks, 
is an accountant who cannot “sell” 
the facts his figures uncover. 

Here, it appears, Mr. Ellis has 
put his fingers on one of the big 
weaknesses in many organizations. 
The men with the figures at their 
finger tips are too frequently re- 
garded as cops, interested only in 
police work in the organization, in- 
stead of men whose chief jobs are 
to find better ways of doing things. 
If any controller suffers from this 
attitude toward him from other 
members of his organization, it is 
entirely possible that the controller 
has made little or no effort to sell 
his work to his fellow executives or 
to inspire them with the idea that 
every report, every cost analysis, 
eyery sales analysis, every expense 


account (Continued on page 61) 














HE Wrigley 

budget is a goal to 
be achieved, rather 
than a red flag to 
limit expenses. To 
consider a budget an 
iron band around any 
business is defeating 
the purpose of budg- 
eting, but changes in 
budgeting should be 
carefully considered 
by management. But 
changes must be 
made, as the time will 
never come when 
business men will not 
have to conform to 
changing elements in 
business even in the 
near term. 





































































(Don Wallace) 


Don’t Fool Yourself 
About the Farmers 


The increase in pork consumption alone will, in all probability, 
more than offset the loss of benefits to farmers which were 
knocked out by the Supreme Court decision on the three A’s 


@ 
By J. C. ASPLEY 


ALES and advertising man- 
agers are in a quandary as 
to how the AAA decision will 
affect the purchasing power 

of the farmer. One group of sales 
executives, harkening to the loud 
wailing from the western farm 
states, has concluded that stopping 
AAA benefits will put the farmer 
back where he was when the legisla- 
tion was enacted; that wheat will 


fall to 35 cents a bushel and that 
cotton will sink to 5 cents a pound. 
Fearing that such a collapse of 
prices will mean the collapse of the 
farm market, they have curtailed 
advertising in the farm papers and 
reduced their sales efforts in terri- 
tories which will be most affected 
by the decision. 

Another group of executives, 
mindful of the dire predictions 
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which failed to materialize after the 
suspension of NRA, takes the op- 
posite position. They believe that 
there will be temporary adjust- 
ments and that the sweeping nature 
of the decision will dampen the 
farmer’s confidence, but hold that 
the ill effects of the decision will 
be offset by its favorable effects, 
and that if such does not prove to 
be the case, Congress and the Ad- 
ministration will find a means to 
support the price level of agricul- 
tural products within the limita- 
tions of the Constitution. This 
might be done by two acts, one pro- 
viding for an independent tax, and 
the other having a separate appro- 
priation for farm relief in the inter- 
est of the general welfare. 

Looking at the farm situation 
from an American viewpoint, any 
fair-minded business man will ad- 
mit that, after the price collapse 
in 1932, something had to be done 
for the farmer. In one way or an- 
other, he had to be subsidized. 
Wallace’s plan was, perhaps, as 
good as any to get money to the 
farmer quickly so that he could 
stave off bankruptcy and disaster. 
It succeeded in doing that, and no 
less a good Republican than 
Nicholas Roosevelt has*stated that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was the most beneficial result of 
the New Deal. 

But it was essentially an emer- 
gency act. In the opinion of many 
it was predicated on a false prem- 
ise, the philosophy of scarcity. We 
have seen, in the case of cotton, the 
far-reaching effects of this philos- 
ophy on the export market for cot- 
ton. We have seen its effects in the 
textile industry, where artificially 
high prices have caused wide- 
spread unemployment due to mar- 
ket shrinkage. With the passing of 
the emergency, it seems best that 
the props which have been placed 
under the farmer should be re- 
moved and farm prices permitted to 
seek a natural level. 

There are several too little- 
understood reasons why farm 
prices will not go back to the dis- 
astrous levels of 1932, and why 
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the farmer will be a good sales bet 
for many years to come, in spite of 
propaganda to the contrary. Fore- 
most of these is the devaluation of 
the dollar. While it is true the dol- 
lar was devaluated at the time the 
AAA was passed, it has taken three 
years, and will take several more, 
for the devaluation to exert its 
full effect on our price level. But 
the devaluation had the effect of 
cutting the price of export wheat 
and cotton in the markets of the 
world. It is interesting to note that 
farm income has risen in dollars 
59 per cent between 1932 and 1935 
—which is approximately what the 
dollar has been devaluated. The 
price of wheat and the price of gold 
are closely related, so much so, in 
fact, that a school of economists 
uses either one or the other com- 
modity as a basis of calculations. 

The second reason why there is 
little likelihood of a wide-spread 
collapse of farm prices and pur- 
chasing power is that we have defi- 
nitely entered upon an era of credit 
expansion, which will be sharply 
accentuated by the payment of the 
bonus. This is bound to have an up- 
ward and off-setting effect on the 
withdrawal of farmer benefits. It 


will also have the effect, tempo- 
rarily at least, of stimulating the 
consumption of certain farm prod- 
ucts, particularly livestock, at a 
time when production is at lowest 
ebb, so low in fact that we are im- 
porting these products from 
abroad over a tariff wall. 

The third reason is that the sur- 
plus which hung over the market 
and depressed prices to extreme 
levels in 1932 and 1933, has been 
sharply reduced by the drought 
and short crops of 1934 and 1935. 
With the reduced national surplus 
on one hand, and with consumption 
rising due to the expanding de- 
mand occasioned by more people 
haying employment, plus the nat- 
ural growth in population since 
1932, the odds seem very definitely 
to favor a new price level for farm 
products, high enough to enable the 
farmer to meet his debt service 
charges with a good margin over 
for purchasing the things he needs. 
In the case of the middle western 
farmer, the increased consumption 
of hog products at satisfactory 
prices will, in itself, more than off- 
set the loss of the benefits he would 
secure during 1936 under AAA. 

But by far the greatest benefit 


to the farmer from the removal of 
the tax—assuming that it will not 
be re-enacted—will come from the 
wider market which a natural price 
level will make possible, not only at 
home but abroad. Slightly lower 
prices will enable processors to re- 
duce prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts; the government will in all 
probability open up wider world 
markets by means of reciprocal 
treaties; the increased carry will 
help the railroads and dependent 
industries, and as these industries 
gain momentum and more men go 
back to work, more farm products 
will in turn be consumed. 

The present Administration, 
mindful of the importance of the 
farm vote in the Mississippi Valley, 
will probably “do something” for 
the farmer, so we may without hesi- 
tation say that there will be no fall 
in farm income for the year as a 
whole, but on the other hand, there 
is an excellent prospect for an in- 
crease. Not, perhaps, as much as 
there will be in the income of the 
industrial employee or the small 
business man, but an increase. A 
national advertiser who curtails or 
stops advertising to farmers would, 
it seems to me, be foolish indeed. 


(Eugene Whitmore) 


Tne farm market as a whole will be just as good a bet in 1936 as it was in 1935, if not a whole lot better one 
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Tue new Hershey office building is typically a Hershey product. Erected by the Hershey Lumber Products 
Company, planned and engineered by Hershey men, it breaks with tradition from top to bottom 


HERSHEY’S NEW OFFICES 


Windowless, scientifically lighted, 
insulated against noise, drafts, dust 
and fire, the new Hershey office 
building sets a high standard for 
modern equipment, mechanized oper- 
ations, employee comfort, low main- 
tenance costs and personnel efficiency 


HEN press wires car- 

ried the news that 13,- 

866 people thronged 

through the new office 
building of the Hershey Chocolate 
Corporation at Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, on December 28, 1935, 
people wondered why there was 
such a surge of interest in a new 
office building. Only 2,500 peo- 
ple live in Hershey. Three thou- 
sand people work in the Hershey 
chocolate plant and offices. The 
others came from afar to inspect 
this new building which so definitely 


breaks with old ideas of office build- 
ing construction and equipment. 
Here are some of the reasons for 
the urge to glance into the future 
with Hershey officials who planned 
and equipped the new headquart- 
ers. The building is windowless. On 
all four sides a solid expanse of 
native, grey limestone confronts the 
visitor. Not a ray of sunlight, not 
a wisp of air may seep into the 
building uncontrolled. Not a sound 
can travel more than a few feet 
without encountering an acousti- 
cally treated surface which soaks 
up sound as sand soaks up water. 
Every worker will be refreshed 
with fifteen cubic feet of condi- 
tioned air every minute of the work- 
ing day. On every working surface 
there are twenty foot candles of 
light, shadowless, scientifically 
blended light that is part mercury 
vapor and part mazda, so control- 
led that you can’t see the shadow 
of your own hand on a desk top 
directly under one of the fixtures. 
There are two automatic tele- 
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phones on every executive’s desk, 
one for inter-office communication, 
another for outside calls. Every 
telephone is a station, there being 
no switchboard operator in the 
offices. 

Briefly that is the description of 
the new Hershey offices. A reporter 
for American Business, after in- 
specting and studying every phase 
of the building, asked W. F. R. 
Murrie, president of the Hershey 
Chocolate Corporation, why the 
company so definitely broke with 
tradition in erecting this modern 
building. 

In answer, Mr. Murrie handed 
the reporter a page printed with 
small type. “Read that. See if there 
is any eye strain. Walk to any part 
of my office and try it.” 

Without sensing that the light 
was any brighter here than in any 
other properly lighted office it was 
possible to read the small type with- 
out the slightest strain, without 
holding it near the eyes, or with- 
out turning in any direction. 
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As the reporter put down the 
paper, Mr. Murrie said, “Daylight 
changes in brightness and intensity 
every minute. We determined to 
give every worker a steady, uninter- 
rupted, adequate source of light. 
In any building which depends on 
windows to let in light, the man 
whose desk is near a window is 
blinded by glare while his co-worker 
a few feet back from the window 
strains his eyes every minute of 
the workingday. Wedecided toelim- 
inate that. In your office and most 
other offices there are from five to 
ten foot candles of light. At every 
working surface in this building 
there are twenty foot candles, with- 
out glare or shadow. 

“While we were planning this 
building we went from desk to desk 
asking employees about their light. 
Most of them thought it good. I 
remember one man who was wear- 
ing double-thick glasses. He de- 
clared that the light at his desk 
was the best he ever had. Yet as he 
said it he was bending over to his 
work, straining his already dam- 
aged eyes in an effort to see. We 
realized, as we continued to study, 
that the average office, our old one 
included, is lighted so poorly as to 
rob every worker of the chance of 
doing a good day’s work. People, 
without realizing what causes the 
trouble, go home from work with 
headaches, nervousness and a gen- 
erally tired feeling because the 
lighting is inadequate. We learned 
that depending, even partially on 
daylight, so changes lighting condi- 
tions that it is impossible to prop- 
erly light an office. We decided to 
build an office building without win- 
dows so that it could be lighted 
scientifically. 

“There are other factors too. It 
costs more to erect a building with 
windows. The stone masonry 
around the window openings costs 
extra, the window sash and frames, 
the glass, all add to construction 
costs. If windows are permitted to 
be opened and closed, screens are 
necessary. They add to the cost. 
Window cleaning is a constant ex- 
pense ; windows let in dust and dirt 





Tor: Hershey welcomes many thousand visitors a year. This room is 
equipped for visitors only and has its own private entrance. The office of 
W.F.R. Murrie, president, Hershey Chocolate Corporation 
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Hershey 
at Work 


Unposed, candid camera snapshots 
made with regular office lighting in 
the offices of the Hershey Chocolate 
Corporation, and the Chocolate Sales 
Corporation, Hershey, Pennsylvania 


Completely mechanized, with modern 
equipment of every type, Hershey is 
set up to handle the largest volume 
of office work with the least amount 
of overhead in the company’s history 
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1. Ledger posting on Burroughs bookkeeping machine. 
2. A Kardex record of every customer speeds work in 
the order approval department. 3. General view of a 





portion of credit department. 4. Elliott-Fisher billing 
machines, with Egry controllers. 5. Pitney-Bowes 
mailing rack where unwritten papers are gathered for 
billing department. 6. Sorting slips for recording sales 
statistics on McBee unit analysis cards. 7. About one- 
third of the traffic department. 8. Sales statistical 
work on Burroughs machines. 9. Taking off sales rec- 
ords by the peg board method. Light-colored, cork- 
treated ceilings, light-colored walls, with sound ab- 
sorbing plaster, ample room, wide aisles and the most 
modern equipment available, with almost every known 
feature for the comfort of workers combine to give 
every employee ideal conditions for speedy, accurate 
work. There are twenty foot candles of light at every 
working surface. Note the absence of all shadows in the 
illustrations, due, of course, to scientificaliy planned 





indirect lighting. 
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which also adds to the cost. Awn- 
ings, drapes, blinds or curtains are 
still other expenses we eliminate in 
doing away with windows. 

“While planning this building 
we watched our employees at their 
desks. Every time the brakes from 
a passing automobile squalled peo- 
ple stopped work to look out of or 
walk to windows. Both executives 
and officers as well as clerical work- 
ers were constantly stopping work 
to gaze out at street activities. We 
believe that without this unneces- 
sary distraction our people can do 
a better day’s work, and still start 
home without any tired feeling, 
enervation or fatigue. 

“With windows there are always 
certain favored spots in any build- 
ing; people near the windows have 
the best light, the best ventilation. 
Our idea, in eliminating windows, 
was to give every worker, no matter 
what his or her position a place to 
work that was, in every respect, 
just as favored as any other work- 
er. My own office here is no better 
in any respect than any other office 
in the building; it has exactly the 
same amount of light, heat, air, 
ventilation as every other office or 
desk space. 

“In summer there is too much 
humidity; in winter there is too 
little ; old methods of heating took 
the moisture out of the air; now 
with our modern air-conditioning 
equipment we add humidity in 
winter and take it out in summer. 
Our system furnishes 90,000 cubic 
feet of air a minute, scientifically 
distributed through ducts to every 
part of the building. This is fifteen 
cubic feet of air per person per 
minute. 

“We cannot tell how much this 
new office will cut our office costs, 
but we are confident that every per- 
son can do a better day’s work; 
there will be no dust or dirt, no 
drafts, no dark corners, no shadows 
and for all practicable purposes 
no noise. 

“We have been asked if this 
modern building didn’t cost a lot 
to build. We don’t know. We do 


not believe a company should count 
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A GREEN carpet, cream-tinted walls trimmed in black and silver, fur- 
nished with green leather upholstered, aluminum chairs, the directors’ room 
carries on the modern atmosphere that prevails at Hershey’s 


the cost when the health, comfort, 
efficiency of workers is at stake. Our 
own Hershey Lumber Products 
Company built the building. The 
Hershey Department Store laid the 
linoleum; and Hershey engineers 
designed, planned and supervised 
the construction. We don’t know 
what the building and equipment 
cost because we have not totaled 
up the bills. 

“We believe this building is the 
latest contribution of science to 
business in general and office em- 
ployees in particular, and if its 
users leave their work at the end 
of the day feeling less enervated 
and happier, then their employers 
will have accomplished their ob- 
ject.” 

The first floor is devoted to the 
reception lobby, visitors’ depart- 
ment, private offices for the execu- 
tives, officers and junior executives 
of the Hershey Chocolate Corpo- 
ration and the Chocolate Sales 
Corporation. The visitors’ depart- 
ment has its own entrance, apart 
from the main entrance to the 
building. 

The lobby walls are a_ pastel 





green shade of Vermont marble, 
with an information counter of the 
same material ; stairs at the rear of 
the lobby lead to a balcony, from 
which visitors may enter the second 
floor offices which are the general 
offices for order approval, credit, 
billing, filing, mailing, traffic, ac- 
counting, etc. 

Suppose we start at the first 
department where orders are han- 
dled. This is the order approval de- 
partment. Mail comes to this office 
from the mail opening department 
just after it has been sorted and 
inspected in the office of C. J. 
Speicher. From his office it goes 
upstairs via a Lamson carrier to 
the order approval department. 

Approximately 15,000 jobbing 
accounts are carried at Hershey. 
The company has many more ac- 
counts, but the others are handled 
from branches. There is a Kardex 
visible index system in the order ap- 
proval department. A card for 
each customer is posted with vital 
information concerning shipping, 
rating credits, etc. Where credit is 
unquestioned there is a_ signal, 
which eliminates the necessity of 
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sending the order through the 
credit department. In the order ap- 
proval department orders are 
properly written up, checked for 
correct sizes, quantities, etc. Where 
there is some question about credit 
the order goes from here to the 
credit department, only a few feet 
distant and in the same wing. 

Burroughs equipment in the ac- 
counts receivable department is 
used for ledger posting. All remit- 
tances go directly to this depart- 
ment. Next comes the billing de- 
partment where seven Elliott- 
Fisher machines equipped with 
Eigry controllers are operated. A 
seven-part billing system is used, 
consisting of an invoice, shipping 
slip, stockroom copy, customers’ 
accounts copy, billing department 
copy, a sales department copy, and 
a statistical and collection depart- 
ment copy. 

As orders are written up the 
various papers go to the proper 
departments—stockroom slip to 
stockroom, shipping slip to traffic 
department, etc. One slip goes to a 
nearky Pitney-Bowes mail sorting 
rack where it remains until the 
order has been shipped. Here the 
papers are gathered together 
again, for final extension and bill- 
ing. Two Monroe calculators, on 
Shaw-Walker steel calculating ma- 
chine desks, are used in making ex- 
tensions in the billing department. 

Near the billing department is 
the mailing desk where two Post- 
age Meters speed the mail on its 
way to the post office. In this wing 
are a number of general files. A 
Multisort machine speeds the sort- 
ing of papers for filing here. 

In another room nearby is the 
traffic department, well equipped 
with every needed calculator, type- 
writer, dictaphone, etc. Here ship- 
ments are consolidated, routed and 
handled so as to save freight and 
transportation expense because 
Hershey pays the freight. 

On the first floor are the rooms 
devoted to cost and general ac- 
counting, payroll accounting 
(3,000 employees, paid twice a 
month, and 4,000 dairymen paid 








Tor: The large number of light fixtures, each glowing with 1,050 watts 
of light, the cork ceiling, bright walls, and ampie space between desks spell 
efficiency in this corner of the general offices. Borrom: The controller’s 
office, typical of private offices throughout the building 


twice a month for milk) sales sta- 
tistical, general statistical work, 
and the stenographic department. 

Although the floors, ceilings and 
walls of all rooms have been acous- 
tically treated, the noisiest ma- 
chines been 
gether in one room, called the ma- 


have gathered to- 


chine room. Here are Burroughs 
payroll machines, Moon-Hopkins 
Addresso- 
graph and Graphotype machines 
and other heavier equipment. With- 
out acoustically treated walls and 
ceiling the noise in this room would 
be distracting. (Continued on page 56) 


calculating machines, 






















TURNING PRICE OBJECTIONS 


It requires no great skill in salesmanship to “answer” an objection. Even a green salesman can 
do that. The trick lies in taking the objection which the buyer hands you, and developing it into a 
reason for his giving you the order. In other words, use the weapon that is handed to you. 





BUYER: “Your discounts 
are out of line ... I can 
get an extra five from 
two of your competitors.” 


SELLER: I don’t doubt it. But after all, are you buying discounts? Aren’t you 
buying merchandise to sell at a profit? The fact that our competitors have to 
depend on discounts to induce you to buy from them, is pretty good proof that 
their products are more difficult to sell. Why are they more difficult to sell? Is it 
that they do not offer as much value as ours, or is it because they want to com- 
pensate you for the extra time and effort required on your part to sell something 


that your customers have not been made to want? 





BUYER: “Your stuff is 
too high priced for my 
trade... 1 must get some- 
thing cheaper I can sell 
for less money.” 


SELLER: Have you ever tried to sell your trade a quality article like this? You 
know what happened to the Scotchman who thought he would save money by 
feeding his horse sawdust instead of oats. He saved money on the feed, all right, 
but the horse died. More than one merchant has seen his trade die for the same 
reason. People are becoming quality minded. If they can’t get quality merchan- 
dise from you, they will get it from some shopper’s service in New York or 
Chicago. You know the old saying: “Quality remains after price is forgotten.” 











BUYER: “I can get paint 
just as good from a mail- 
order house for half of 
what you charge.” 


SELLER: I am glad you mentioned that, Mr. Buyer. It is true our paint costs 
more per gallon than other paints. But it costs less per job. If that were not true, 
we would have gone out of business long ago. The very fact that we sell more 
paint of this grade than any other merchant, at a higher price per gallon, should 
convince you that our paint must go further or last longer. The dearest paint 
you buy is usually the cheapest in price. After all, the cost of preparing a job 
for painting and applying the paint costs far more than the materials. 





BUYER: “That's too much 
money to spend...Haven’t 
you heard about the 
depression?” 


SELLER: I'll bet a dollar you are one of those people Ford talks about who 
always think they are poorer than they really are. The depression would have 
been over two years ago, if business men had only realized that by holding back 
on spending money they were holding up recovery. How much would you be 
willing to spend? What would you consider a price you could afford? (Buyer 
mentions some figure.) Fair enough. Your first payment is only half of that 
figure, and the subsequent payments will be paid from the savings. 
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INTO REASONS FOR BUYING 


The most successful salesmen seldom have to answer objections for the simple reason that they 
J ) 


anticipate them. They so plan their sales talk that all the reasons which a buyer may have for 
putting off a decision are met and disposed of before he has a chance to state them. 





BUYER: “We can get a ° 


machine the same size 
as yours for less... why 
should we pay more?” 


SELLER: Do you mind if I ask you a question, Mr. Smart? You have eight men 
on the road selling your product. Suppose you were told tomorrow to fire all 
but one of these men. Which one would you keep? Would you keep the lowest 
salaried man, or the highest salaried man? Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Smart, that you 
make more money on salesmen to whom you pay the highest salaries? It is the 
same with this machine. You can get machines for less money, just as you can 


get salesmen for less money than you are paying your star salesmen. 





BUYER: “Ten per cent of 
your circulation is waste 
to us, surely you do not 
expect us to pay the full 
rate for this advertising!” 


SELLER: Would you refuse to buy coal to heat your house just because 40 per 
cent of the heat it will give off goes up the chimney? The waste that you see in 
our circulation statement is more than made up by the four readers for every 
subscriber which does not show in our circulation statement. I’ll make you a 
sporting proposition: We will allow you 10 per cent for this circulation you say 
you cannot use if you will pay us for the 150,000 readers we throw in as a bonus. 


This bonus circulation is the biggest thing you buy. 





BUYER: “How does your 
company get that way... 
your prices are at least 
20 per cent too high!” 


SELLER: What time do you have, Mr. Jones? Thanks. I see you carry an 
Elgin. Did you buy it yourself? You know, you could have saved a lot of money 
by buying an Ingersoll instead—that is, if you consider the cost of the watch 
on the basis of the price you pay. Of course, you don’t or you wouldn’t have 
bought the Elgin. You figured the Ingersoll would keep time for a few years 
but the Elgin would keep time for a lifetime, so you bought it. I want you to 


buy this for the same reasons. Pride of ownership is worth something too. 





BUYER: “I know where I 
can get the self-same 
article for $44, two 
dollars saved is two 
dollars earned.” 


SELLER: I can tell you where you can get it for $42 if price is the only thing 
you are concerned with. But will you save $4? Suppose we take a look at 
what you are getting for this $4 which you think you are going to save. Let’s 
break it down into all its parts, and then I think you will agree with me it is 
about the biggest four dollars’ worth you have ever bought. Let’s start with the 
life of your investment. How much longer will you be able to use our product? 


You will agree it will last half again as long—isn’t that worth four dollars? 
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THE STORY THIS FAR: 


Younc Henry Hobbs, only son 
of the president and founder of the 
House of Hobbs, starts in to learn 
his father’s business shortly after 
his graduation from college. The 
firm, until recently a highly suc- 
cessful manufacturer of doughnut 
machines and a special doughnut 
“mix,” seems to be losing ground 
because of its too conservative poli- 
cies. Old Hiram Hobbs doesn’t see 
eye to eye with his son about some 
of the modern business methods 
proposed to him. So far, the older 
generation’s ideas have prevailed, 
but in this installment Henry makes 
some progress 


The Fourth Episode in 
S. Roland Hall’s story 
of “The House of Hobbs” 


Score One for Henry 


O LOOK at him as he sat 
on a keg of bolts and ate 
his lunch from the shiny 
new dinner pail propped 
up on a littered work bench, no- 
body would ever have singled out 
Henry Hobbs as the son and heir 
of the respected head of the firm. 

His blue denim overalls, barely 
a week out of the store, already 
bore distinguished service stripes of 
paint, oil, graphite and assorted 
grime. His hands, especially in the 
regions of his knuckles and finger 
nails, showed further signs of soil, 
so thoroughly imbedded that even 
energetic treatment at the paint- 
caked turpentine bucket in the 
corner had failed to remove it. His 
face was streaked with a mixture 
of dirt and perspiration. A tear in 
one sleeve of his blue shirt and suc- 
cessive layers of grease and dust on 
his work shoes had permanently de- 
stroyed the newness of those ar- 
ticles. Altogether, there was cer- 
tainly nothing about his appear- 
ance to distinguish him from the 
rest of the group of workmen 
sitting around him. 

Nor was there anything about 
the way he was treated by the 
others to distinguish him. The 
novelty of working side by side with 
the boss’s son had pretty well worn 
off. Due partly to the unassuming 
way Henry went about his work, 
partly to Old Hiram Hobbs’s com- 
plete disregard of his son on his 
daily trips through the plant, and 
partly to their native independence 
which asserted that one man was 
just as good as another—“if not 
a dam’ sight better”—the workmen 
accepted him as one of themselves. 
After the first few days they were 
joking with him, laughing good- 

[22] 


naturedly at his mistakes, sending 
him on fictitious errands, giving 
him a hand on heavy jobs, teaching 
him how to use wrenches, pliers and 
drills, and generally treating him 
just about as they would treat any 
other young and inexperienced new- 
comer. They liked and secretly 
admired him for his willingness to 
pitch in and try to do everything 
they did—except chew tobacco. 

Henry stuffed the last bite of pie 
into his mouth, washed it down by 
draining his bottle of milk, stood 
up, and stretched. His eyes lighted 
on the row of newly-assembled 
Sterling Doughnut Makers lined up 
near the sliding door that opened 
onto the railroad siding. He turned 
to Joe Downey, foreman of the 
assembly and shipping room. 

“Those machines may be the 
whiz-bangs dad says they are,” he 
said, “but they certainly look like 
steam boilers, don’t they? How 
long has it been since they’ve 
changed them, Joe?” 

“Changed them?” repeated Joe. 
“Say, them machines ain’t never 
been changed. They’ve been just 
like you see ’em ever since your old 
man brought ’emout back in 1919.” 

“Why’s that, Joe? Seems to me 
that anything would need improv- 
ing after all this time—even the 
Hobbs Sterling Doughnut Maker.” 

“Oh, I suppose it’s been im- 
proved some. I remember a couple 
of years ago the machine shop 
changed some of the moving parts 
inside, but I don’t know nothing 
about that. Then we put a fan on 
her that wasn’t there at first. But 
the base and framework and dough 
tank and the rest of her don’t look 
no different now from what they 
did then.” 
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“How does it come they’re all 
painted black?” 

“Now you'll have to ask your 
old man about that, Henry. I 
heard him say once that he didn’t 
care what color a machine was 
painted—-so long as it was black. I 
guess he just don’t see no reason 
for changing after all these years.” 

“But how do they keep on sell- 
ing, with no more improvements 
than that?” Henry persisted. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, they 
ain’t selling like they used to,” Joe 
went on. “Not nowhere near it. 
Why, back eight, ten years ago, 
this room was jammed with ’em all 
the time. We couldn’t handle ’em 
fast enough. But ’course that ain’t 
none of my business. All I got to 
do is see that they get assembled 
and shipped.” 

“How long’s it supposed to take 
to assemble and ship a machine, 
anyway?” 

“Oh, no set time that I know of. 
Depends on how many we got to 
turn out. Sometimes a crew of five 
men turns out eight a day. Some- 
times twelve, and sometimes only 
five.” 

“But doesn’t that look bad on 
the records?” asked Henry. “I 
mean, doesn’t the office check up 
the records and find out we’re not 
doing as much on certain days as 
we ought to?” 

“What records you talking 
about, Henry? I don’t know of no 
records that says we got to do just 
so much work every day. Course, 
I see that there ain’t no loafing or 
anything like that. But long as we 
keep busy and turn out as many 
machines as we have to, that’s all I 
got to worry about.” 

“You mean there isn’t any 
quota, then?” 

“Any what?” queried Joe, look- 
ing at his questioner suspiciously. 

“Any quota. Any definite assign- 
ment for each man every day. You 
know, a certain time limit for every 
operation.” 

Joe laughed indulgently, and 
winked at the other workmen as 
they began drifting back to their 


benches. “Well now, that is a ques- 


tion, Henry,” Joe replied. “But 
there’s the whistle, so we’ll have to 
take that up with the officers 
later.” And the steam whistle high 
up on the smokestack above the 
engine room rose to a quavering 
crescendo, then died away like a 
suddenly deflated bagpipe. 

Henry Hobbs attacked his work 
that afternoon with a new interest 
in the big, ungainly machines he 
was helping to bolt together. He 
kept wondering why they had to be 
so overpoweringly ugly, for one 
thing, and how they could possibly 
be so mechanically perfect as to go 
for fifteen years with only minor 
changes in design. He wondered, 
too, why his father had never hap- 
pened to notice the disorganized, 
unsystematic way his machines 
were assembled. Henry had been 
working in the assembly and ship- 


ping room only a few days, and he 
knew nothing of mechanics or tech- 
nical production problems, but he 
did think he saw how considerable 
time could be saved simply by or- 
ganizing the work more efficiently 
and keeping the men from getting 
in each other’s way. 

Henry was young and possessed 
of a youthful idealism which re- 
belled at anything less than perfec- 
tion. The hit-or-miss procedure of 
his crew in tackling the assembly 
of a machine annoyed his sense of 
orderliness. Nobody seemed to have 
any specific duties to perform, with 
the result that each man shifted 
pretty much for himself, either 
interfering with somebody else or 
standing around and waiting for 
the rest to catch up. Toward the 
end of the day Henry felt sure that 
two or even possibly three more 


“WELL, how are you, young man?” Hiram Hobbs asked. “All tired 


out after a hard day’s work?” 
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machines could have been assembled 
without making anybody work any 
harder. The only time he had ever 
heard of a cost system was a vague 
reference to it in an economics text- 
book, but without actually naming 
it he thought he saw what the 
trouble was. 

Leaving the plant when the five 
o’clock whistle blew, he turned into 
the street leading toward home and 
saw his father half a block ahead of 
him. It was the first chance he had 
had of talking with him all week, so 
he quickened his pace to overtake 
him. Since the plant opened at 
seven o’clock, an hour earlier than 
the office, Henry had usually eaten 
his breakfast and left for work by 
the time his father came down- 
stairs. In the evenings he always 
got home first and was bathed and 
dressed before his father arrived 
just in time to sit down for dinner. 
For some reason, or so Henry im- 
agined, their conversation was pur- 
posely kept away from business. 
True to his resolution, Hiram 
Hobbs was letting the boy work out 
his own destiny in the House of 
Hobbs, and neither at home nor 
when he encountered him in the 
shop did he show the slightest 
recognition of their twofold rela- 
tionship. 

‘“‘Good evening, dad,’’ was 
Henry’s cheerful greeting as he 
drew abreast. “You’re getting home 
early today, aren’t you?” 

“Er—oh, hello, Henry.” The 
head of the House of Hobbs wasn’t 
accustomed to being hailed on the 
street by his workmen, and it took 
him an instant to get his bearings. 
“Well, how are you, young man? 
Tired out after a hard day’s 
work?” 

“Not at all, dad. The work on 
assembly isn’t hard enough to tire 
you out much. I feel fine.” 

“You do, eh? Maybe that’s be- 
cause you’ve been taking it easy. 
They’re not letting you fall behind, 
are they?” 

“T’ll say they’re not,” said 
Henry positively, sensing his fa- 
ther’s mood. “I keep right up with 
the rest of them now. In fact, even 


if I do say so myself, I think I 
could go quite a little bit faster.” 

“Well now, what do you know 
about that ?”? mused Hiram Hobbs, 
with just a touch of sarcasm in his 
voice. “You sort of have to hold 
yourself back, is that the idea, 
son?” 

“Not exactly that, but it seems 
to me that we could all get more 
done if we had the work divided 
better. I mean, if each one of us 
knew just exactly what we had to 
do and how long it ought to take 
us to do it, and we all came out at 
the same time. It would save a lot 
of confusion and wasted time.” 

“TI suppose you’ve spoken to Joe 
Downey about it.” 

“No, I haven’t. I was only won- 
dering about the way we do things, 
and thought I’d ask you.” 

“Well, don’t say anything to 
Joe. It would probably break him 
all up to find out that he’s been 
assembling machines for fifteen 
or sixteen years and wasn’t doing 
it right. He’d feel especially bad 
to think that some bright young 
man, fresh out of college, could 
come in and inside of three days 
show him what was wrong.” Old 
Hiram’s sarcasm wasn’t as thinly 
veiled this time, but he continued to 
speak evenly and pleasantly, much 
as one might humor a six-year-old 


child. “What other startling dis-. 


coveries have you made, son?” 

Henry flushed. Then he laughed, 
as the justice of his father’s atti- 
tude appealed to him. Now that he 
had pushed off on the subject, 
though, he resolved to keep going, 
regardless of ridicule. 

“IT haven’t made any startling 
discoveries, dad,” he said. “My 
only thought was to find out why 
we do certain things certain ways. 
I got to noticing, for instance, what 
a big, awkward, ugly-looking thing 
the Sterling Doughnut Maker really 
is, and it just seemed to me that it 
wouldn’t hurt it any to be better 
looking.” 

This shot really struck home. 
The back of Hiram Hobbs’s neck 
began to turn red. He literally 
seemed to bristle. It was the first 


time anybody inside the business 
had ever dared criticize the machine 
to his face, and he no longer made 
any effort to disguise the irony in 
his tone. 

“Better looking, huh?” he snort- 
ed. “Now wouldn’t that be nice. 
Perhaps you’d like to have it 
nickel-plated, with brass trim- 
mings. Then maybe we could wrap 
it up in tissue paper and baby rib- 
bon instead of the ugly wooden 
crates we’re using now. Or do you 
have a better idea?” 

Again Henry felt uncomfortable, 
but stuck resolutely to his guns. 
“At least it might be painted some 
attractive color,” he ventured. 

“And what color would you sug- 
gest?” his father replied with mock 
seriousness. “Robin’s-egg blue, or a 
nice delicate lavender?” 

“Well, white or cream or gray 
or some light shade like that would 
seem to me a whole lot more appro- 
priate for a bakery than black,” 
Henry continued. “I always asso- 
ciate a bakery with cleanliness and 
plenty of light, and I would think 
that most bakeries would rather 
have that kind of machines.” 

“Bah!” was the impatient re- 
tort. “It’s too ridiculous even to 
talk about. How would your pretty 
light-colored machines look after 
they’d been in use a few months and 
began to collect grease and dirt? 
They’d be nice looking things then, 
wouldn’t they?” 

“What grease and dirt?” asked 
Henry innocently. “I understood 
there wasn’t any in modern baker- 
ies that used up-to-date machinery 
like the Sterling Doughnut Maker.” 

Henry Hobbs glanced sharply at 
his son, and with difficulty con- 
trolled the explosion that was al- 
ready overdue. “Let me tell you a 
few things about machinery, son,” 
he began with an exaggerated show 
of patience. “Machines are ma- 
chines. They’re made to perform 
certain mechanical duties. They’re 
practical rather than what some of 
your high-brow friends might call 
aesthetic objects. And their ap- 
pearance doesn’t amount to a hill 


of beans (Continued on page 59) 
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“Find That Harris Letter Before 
the Boss Explodes!” 


HERE was a long dis- 

tance call from Salt 

Lake and no one could 

talk intelligently be- 
cause the correspondence was 
buried in the antiquated filing 
system. While girls frantically 
searched an important deal was 
in jeopardy. 

When the excuses were made, 
the alibis offered and the “shoot- 
ing was over” the boss began to 
check up on filing methods. 

He found that new equipment 
would cut filing costs in half. He 
learned that modern files would 
accommodate the same quantity 


of papers yet occupy only a little 
more than half the floor space. 
He found that branch office 
rents could be reduced by mod- 
ernizing filing methods and 
equipment. 

He found (as you may find in 
your office) that no one trusted 
the filing department, hence 
every executive and department 
head maintained a private filing 
system of his own for important 
papers. This meant that when 
one executive went away and 
locked his desk or files many im- 
portant papers which other 
officers and executives frequently 


needed were practically non- 
existent until he came back to 
unlock his files. 

There was a constant hullaba- 
loo in the office while assistants 
and secretaries brought routine 
work to a standstill in their 
efforts to find important corre- 
spondence, records, contracts, 
orders, etc. 

Although you may think that 
filing doesn’t cost much it may 
be costing many times more than 
you think. There is no excuse for 
haphazard filing because a mod- 
ern system costs so little, saves 
so much.—E. W. 











L. A. Downs, president, [!linois Central System, believes 
that any company’s prosperity depends on the teamwork of 
its employees and the good will of the public. How he builds 
both through newspaper advertising is told in this article 


Rinthday Party 


TOMORROW'S MY BIRTHDAY,” confided a little 

girl to a ticket agent as her father was buying 
his tickets for Florida 

at luncheon on the FLORIDAN 

peared a huge birthday cake 

m it. “Why, even the railroad 

exclaimed in delighted 


agent had a daughter 
r steward. And true 
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ADVERTISEMENTs dramatize ac- 
tivities such as watermelon raising 


A Railroad [ries a 


New Sales Appeal 


HE dramatized, institu- 

tional advertising cam- 

paign for the Illinois Cen- 

tral System which began 

early in January in 457 newspapers 

in on-line towns and cities has 

brought a vast amount of favor- 

able comment from business leaders 
in many different industries. 

Particularly interesting is the 

comment of many men who believe 

this type of advertising to be a 

splendid solution to the problem 

facing business because of the hos- 


tile attitude of high government 
officials, politicians, professors and 
others who have apparently under- 
taken the task of destroying all 
public confidence in American busi- 
ness enterprise and _ institutions. 
Such advertising not only has a 
far-reaching effect on the public at 
large, but reaches educators, the 
clergy, editors and other leaders. 

To obtain first-hand facts about 
the campaign an American Bust- 
NEss staff writer visited L. A. 
Downs, president of the Illinois 
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Central System and asked him to 
point out some of the reasons which 
impelled him to adopt this method 
of taking the road’s story to the 
public. 

“There are several important 
factors in this campaign,” began 
Mr. Downs. “First, it is necessary to 
go back some time in the history of 
our road. My predecessor, Charles 
H. Markham, really began institu- 
tional advertising for the Illinois 
Central System. Some years back 
our road suffered from very bad 
public relations. Lawsuits 
particularly heavy. In Mississippi 
we were attacked by a number of 
landowners in the courts of the 
state. They claimed that our tracks 
had backed up water causing the 
flooding of their acreage. 

“Mr. Markham conceived the 
idea of telling our side of the story 
to the public through letters to the 
editors of newspapers in the dis- 
tricts where these suits were pend- 
ing. Fortunately, for the railroad, 
the attorneys for the opposing side, 
saw fit to answer these letters, 
which gave us another opportunity 
to answer them and have other let- 
ters printed in the newspapers. 

“The plan was so successful, Mr. 
Markham turned to paid advertis- 
ing to tell more of the railroad’s 
story to the public. For a great 
many years the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem used paid advertising of an in- 
stitutional nature to build good 
will, to solicit the public’s patron- 
age and cooperation for and with 
the road. Always the messages were 
signed by the president of the road. 

“When Mr. Markham retired 
and I became head of the system I 
continued the plan. Until this new 
campaign started the advertising 
was not illustrated, but ran in the 
form of a signed message. 

“When we decided to go ahead 
with more institutional advertising 
this year, in addition to our regu- 
lar advertising of trains, rates, re- 
sorts and attractions along the 
lines, we thought there was room 
for improvement over the old type 
of institutional advertising. 

“As we discussed the problem of 


were 


Becinninc his 40th year with Illinois Central in 1936, L. A. Downs, 
president of the system, feels that the railroads are facing a wonderful 


opportunity to build greater volume through the use of modern methods 


of creating new business 


how best to tell our story we came 
to the idea of dramatizing and 
humanizing our advertising through 
a series of short stories of unusual 
service rendered by the employees 
of the road. We found there was a 
vast amount of material to draw 
from. I suppose every good rail- 
road, and every well-managed busi- 
ness could unearth similarly dra- 
matic and human-interest material 


from which to build a series of insti- 
tutional advertisements. 

“When we began to hunt for the 
material it literally poured in. The 
story of how Illinois Central men 
helped a community go into the 
watermelon business on a profitable 
scale; how Illinois Central execu- 
tives helped find seeds, develop a 
market and assist in shipping the 
melons. In another case we found 
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where a special train had been run 
to rush coal to a hospital; there 
was the story of a birthday cake 
cooked on board train for a little 
girl passenger, and another of a 
special effort to rush merchandise 
to a store owner who had adver- 
tised a special sale, but found at the 
last minute that the merchandise 
was on the docks at New Orleans 
and could not arrive in time for the 
sale except through special effort. 

“We are using these incidents as 
a theme for large space newspaper 
advertising. In each advertisement 
there will be a message, signed by 
me, as president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral System. The advertisements 
will appear every three weeks in 
457 newspapers. 

“We are confident that the ad- 
vertisements will build good will and 
create new friends and customers 
for our road. But even more im- 
portant than this result is the ef- 
fect of the advertising on the mem- 
bers of our own organization. 
Posters reproducing the advertis- 


ing will be displayed in all stations © 


along the line. Just as the first 
insertion was scheduled, we sent al- 
most every employee a copy of the 
first advertisement and a message 
telling them of the campaign with 
a request that they make every ef- 
fort to live up to the promises. 
“Actually the advertising is a 
challenge to every member of our 
organization. It is a challenge to 
live up to our tradition of personal 
service to every individual who pa- 
tronizes the road. We believe that 
it is necessary to do more than sell 
mass transportation to win the 
public’s patronage and good will 
these days. Simply running trains 
on time and offering a transporta- 
tion service is not quite enough. 
“One of my friends asked me how 
we could afford this advertising, 
and intimated that we might never 
get our money back. My answer 
was to tell him a story. Several 
years ago when there had been par- 
ticularly heavy blizzards and 
storms I met a friend who said, 
‘The railroads have been having a 
tough battle 


recently, haven’t 


After you read this article turn to 
page 54, this issue, and read “Expos- 
ing the Myths About Profits.” You 
will quickly see how well Mr. 
Downs has anticipated the sugges- 
tions in the other article, and how he 
has actually begun the educational 
job described and outlined in the 
profit myth story. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a better example to show 
how the public can be taught to ap- 
preciate how thoroughly business and 
industry earn a profit—The Editors 


they? It must have cost many 
thousands of dollars to move the 
snow and keep the trains running.’ 

“My answer was that it didn’t 
cost us a cent. As a matter of fact 
we may have spent $30,000 in snow 
removal work, but colder weather, 
blizzards and storms always create 
a bigger movement of coal. It 
doesn’t take so very many more 
train loads of coal to make up the 
$30,000 it cost to clear the tracks 
of snow. So that is why I say that 
snow removal costs us nothing. I 
feel the same way about this adver- 
tising campaign. I know we will get 
our money back for it—from some- 
where, somehow the money will 
come back and the advertising will 
cost us nothing.” 

As Mr. Downs finished talking 
he began picking letters off of a big 
pile which had just been brought 
to the enormous, old-fashioned desk 
in his office on the eighth floor of 
the Illinois Central station in Chi- 
cago. There was a stack almost 
two feet high, all of the letters com- 
menting on the new advertising 
campaign. Mr. Downs had sent five 
thousand reprints of the first ad- 
vertisement to business men, in- 
dustrial leaders, public men and 
others. The replies were swamping 
him. 





He picked up one letter and read 
it. The writer, a prominent steel 
executive said, “This campaign will 
go a long way toward showing 
labor that it is in the same boat 
with capital and that it must work 
with capital to create employment.” 

Another writer told of the care 
and patience shown in serving a ten- 
year old boy in an Illinois Central 
diner; a southern business man 
wrote to tell how he had enjoyed a 
visit of three Illinois Central em- 
ployees, members of an I. C. 
Booster club, who had called to 
solicit his freight business. This 
business man said that he wished 
every business man could obtain 
such loyal and enthusiastic work 
from employees as these I. C. men 
were giving. 

Letter after letter brought new 
ideas, suggestions, appreciation 
and comment concerning the adver- 
tising campaign. No wonder Mr. 
Downs feels confident that the 
money invested in this campaign 
will come back many times over to 
the Illinois Central System. 

In the past railroad advertising 
has concerned itself largely with 
announcements of rates, schedules 
and crack trains. With the excep- 
tion of traditional resort and vaca- 
tion advertising few railroad men 
have felt it necessary to go to the 
public with the real story of rail- 
roading, as it affects the public. 

Railroad executives have always 
been willing to tell their troubles, 
the story of governmental inter- 
ference, the domination of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
high taxes and the demands of 
labor. While they have been crying 
on the shoulder of Mr. and Mrs. 
Public, a lot of people have for- 
gotten how big a part the railroads 
play in our lives. Mr. Downs pro- 
poses to tell this story in his ad- 
vertising, and let the others tell 
their troubles. As one commentator 
put it, “Illinois Central is wise 
enough to know that people will 
respond much quicker to this splen- 
did, constructive appeal, than to 
the old type of ‘the government 
ought to let us alone’ appeal.” 








































































The fifth episode in “The Packer 
Who Dared to Be Different,” the un- 
usual story of founding and growth 
of the George A. Hormel Company, 
Austin, Minnesota, packing house 
e 

In this chapter is told for the first 
time the story of the introduction of 
canned hams and chickens, the 
methods that laid the foundation for 
a national business, which led to 


Hormel’s First Steps in 


ads 
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National Advertising 


N MARCH 5, 1903, 
George A. Hormel and 
Company began packing 
Dairy Brand hams, ba- 

con, and other products. This was 
in recognition of the dairy country 
that surrounded the Hormel plant 
at Austin. A strong sales story 
was built around the idea that hogs 
fattened in the dairy country 
from corn, dairy by-products and 
small grains were ideally suited for 
hams and bacon. More than a mere 
sales talk is the claim that a hog 
fattened on a dairy farm is‘an un- 
usually good animal for ham and 
bacon. For many years this idea 
was spread by Hormel salesmen. 
But there was little advertising, as 
we know advertising today. 
Right or wrong, George A. 
Hormel and his associates felt 
that the big packers had said al- 
most everything that could be 
said, in advertising, about hams 
and bacon. They felt that a re- 


gional packer, with spotted dis- 
tribution in widely scattered terri- 
tories, couldn’t advertise profit- 
ably. Yet every executive and of- 
ficer of the that 
Hormel products deserved the sup- 
port and impetus that well di- 
rected advertising would bring to 
the company. The problem was, 
“What distinctive product which 


company felt 


hasn’t already been ‘done to death’ 
can we advertise?” 

Many items were considered as 
advertising possibilities. At one 
time consideration was given to the 
idea of packing a can of wieners 
and sauerkraut and putting a 
strong advertising campaign be- 
hind it. But the product had limited 
sales possibilities and the idea was 
abandoned. Still the company 
wanted a “halo” product, some- 
thing which would have big sales 
and advertising possibilities. 

Jay Hormel found the answer 
while traveling in Europe. A man 
[29] 


named Jorn who had a small pack- 
ing plant was found to be packing 
hams in tin cans. Hormel brought 
Herr Jorn to Austin and put him, 
and the entire Hormel executive 
organization, to work on develop- 
ing a successful method of canning 
whole hams in America. A thousand 
or more questions and problems 
came up. How much skin and fat, 
if any, should be left on? What 
kind of can was suitable? Would 
the public buy a whole ham? Should 
it be sold to consumers through 
grocery stores, or was it strictly a 
butcher shop item? During 1926 
the idea was developed and finally 
prepared for market. As we pointed 
out earlier in the story, the first 
American can was laboriously clip- 
ped out of sheet metal, hand 
soldered, and fitted around a ham. 

When the first tests had been 
completed and the product was 
ready to be shown to the sales or- 
ganization, one of the first salesmen 
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Arter Hormel went into the canned ham and canned chicken business wider distribution was possible because 
of a strong national advertising campaign. Then came the now famous “double your money back” campaign 
on the first Hormel soup. Typical of the tie-wps at point of sale is this entire window of Hormel food products 


who tasted a ham from a can ex- 
claimed, *“‘What a marvelous cook- 
ed ham!” It was right then E. N. 
Sturman, who was sales manager, 
decided that it would be fatal to let 
the product be called by any such 
prosaic designation as “cooked 
ham.” It needed a distinctive name, 
a name that would immediately con- 
jure up in the consumer’s mind an 
idea of a different sort of product, 
which it was. The search for a name 
began, and after many suggestions 
it was decided to call the new prod- 
uct, “Flavor-Sealed.” This was a 
fortunate step, for an entire divi- 
sion of the company was later de- 
veloped and a big line of products 
introduced to carry this name. 
Selling tests were started in 
Seattle, and the product caught on 
right from the start. “Flavor- 
Sealed” hams were sold to insti- 
tutions, hotels, restaurants, deli- 
catessen shops, sandwich counters. 
From Seattle many were shipped to 
Alaska, China, and other oriental 


markets. It looked as if the com- 
pany at last had a product with 
advertising possibilities. 

As the Seattle tests showed 
splendid repeat sales of “Flavor- 
Sealed” hams, sales were extended 
to other cities. In Denver, a sales- 
man, later nicknamed “Carload 
Malone,” sold the J. S. Brown Mer- 
cantile Company a carload of 
*“Flavor-Sealed” hams. Then and 
there, the company realized that it 
had a winner on its hands. National 
advertising, in colors, in class 
media, was begun and the name 
Hormel became known to millions 
of consumers who had been unaware 
of it during all the preceding years 
that Hormel had been building up 
to this period of its development. 
Canned hams were a distinct suc- 
cess. Distribution was extended 
rapidly to every part of the coun- 
try. The sales organization was in- 
creased, advertising expanded into 
media of bigger circulation. 

Then came two more products 


in cans—spiced ham and whole 
chickens. For many years Hormel 
had been grinding up hams from big 
hogs into a product called spiced 
ham. It was sold in natural casings. 
A good seller, the product had al- 
ways shown a nice profit, but it was 
difficult to preserve. When a big 
quantity was made up sales would 
seem to slow down and spoilage 
would occur. Then, when manufac- 
turing was slowed down, there 
would be a sales spurt on the prod- 
uct and there would be delays in 
filling orders. To overcome this 
problem, spiced ham was put into 
cans. Here again the company 
scored a home-run. Sold at prices 
considerably higher than the same 
meat would have brought as ordi- 
nary ham, the spiced hams paid a 
splendid profit, went along side by 
side with “Flavor-Sealed” Canned 
Hams in introducing the Hormel 
line into hundreds of new outlets. 

The success of canned ham 
started company executives to 
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thinking of other products to be 
canned. Someone suggested chick- 
en and after the necessary experi- 
mental period, canned whole chick- 
ens were placed on the market. This 
was in 1928, when price was of little 
moment to consumers. The chicken 
was even more sensationally suc- 
cessful than hams in cans. Because 
of strict selection of only the best 
chickens, the company was forced 
to buy thousands of chickens which 
were rejected for canning. The 
chicken, hams and canned spiced 
hams had put the company’s name 
in places where it was previously 
unknown, and given the company a 
foothold in grocery stores, both 
wholesale and retail. In a few short 
years Hormel had become a house- 
hold word with consumers. 

Using national advertising on a 
product like canned hams was a 
daring move. A whole ham is far 
too much ham for the average 
family, taught to buy in minute 
quantities, from meal to meal, as 
the American public has been edu- 
cated to do. Canned hams cost more 
than ordinary hams. The sales and 
advertising story was carefully 
worked out. The idea which put 
over canned hams was—the econ- 
omy of the “Flavor-Sealed” proc- 
ess. In newspapers, 
store displays, window displays, 
and almost every other type of ad- 
vertising, this story was told—a 
6-pound “Flavor-Sealed” ham is 
the equal of an 11-pound raw ham. 
“Bone 11 per cent — cooking 
shrinkage 2214 per cent — skin, 
sinews and surplus fat 21 per cent 


magazines, 


—a total of 5414 per cent waste in 
the raw ham, as compared with 
only 9 per cent waste in the ‘Fla- 
vor-Sealed’ hams packed in the 
Hormel can.” 

How well the idea went across 
may be judged from the fact that 
some thirty packers have followed 
Hormel in putting canned hams on 
the market. Hormel now offers the 
consumer “Flavor-Sealed” hams in 
cans containing half and quarter, 
as well as whole, hams. 

Successful as the new “Flavor- 
Sealed” items were, Hormel still 
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FuLu newspaper pages in color, outdoor advertising as well as maga- 


zine space in colors are all a part of Hormel’s current advertising 


needed a fast selling line of canned 
goods. At various times the com- 
pany had jobbed canned goods of 
one kind or another, but jobbing 
had never been particularly satis- 
factory, although it did add volume 
and reduce branch house expense. 
Casting around for a_ product 
which would move faster than hams, 
the company began studying soup. 
Now, it is impossible to discuss 
canned soup without mention of 
Campbell. As everyone knows, this 
company has done a superlatively 
good job of selling the consumer. 
But in its great concentration on 
the consumer Campbell had, to 
some extent at least, neglected the 
Neither 


distribution channels. 


wholesalers nor retailers particu- 
larly liked to sell Campbell’s soups. 
The line had become a chain-store 
football until scant profits, despite 
its fast moving qualities, were the 
rule rather than the exception. 
But to approach the wholesale 
and grocery trade with “just an- 
other soup” in the face of the 
strong, steady Campbell demand 
seemed futile. No grocer would be- 
come excited about duplicating his 
stocks to the extent of adding an- 
other line of soups. Here the old 
Hormel policies which had long 
frowned on imitation, or precedent 
and following another company, 
bobbed up. Undoubtedly, there was 
a vacuum in the soup business. 
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There was awaiting development a 
demand for a better can of soup, 
plus a distributing opportunity for 
soup that carried a reasonable 
profit for both wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

Early investigations brought 
discouraging reports. No one, said 
members of the food industry, 
would pay more than the cus- 
tomary prices, so thoroughly es- 
tablished by Campbell, for soup. 
Hormel’s calculations indicated 
that the kind of soup they wanted 
to can would have to sell to the 
consumer for 15 cents. Dealers, 
wholesalers, brokers, even some of 
the company’s own officials, 
thought that a 15-cent can of soup 
would sell no faster than a 15-cent 
package of chewing gum. Every- 
one mentioned Campbell. What no 
one could understand was that 
Hormel knew all about Campbell, 
was willing to concede that Camp- 
bell had a secure place, that Camp- 
bell’s trade was not what Hormel 
wanted. Hormel had its eye on a 
smaller, but more fastidious, con- 
sumer market, made up of people 
who would pay a little more for a 
soup that was demonstrably supe- 
rior. Despite the warnings of cer- 
tain failure and vast losses—de- 
spite estimates that it would re- 
quire a huge fortune to create a 
demand for 15-cent soup—Hormel 
took the plunge and jumped into 
the market with a can of vegetable 
soup, price 15 cents, profits and re- 
tail prices to be maintained. Retail- 
ers who wanted to cut prices were 
warned that no subsequent sales 
would be made to retailers who in- 
sisted on cutting Hormel soup 
prices. 

As with the canned ham, Hormel 
had a product with an idea behind 
it. Hormel’s vegetable soup was 
offered to the public with a “double 
your money back” guarantee. No 
ifs, ands, or buts—just a plain 
guarantee, “If you don’t think it 
the best vegetable soup you ever 
bought—double your money back.” 
But this wasn’t all. The soup was 
sold in the can just as it was to 
be served on the table. All the 











housewife had to do was heat it. 
She didn’t even have to add water. 
A pint of rich beef-stock was in 
every can—plus fifteen vegetables, 
cooked in the can to hold the flavor, 
the mineral and vegetable salts and 
vitamins. 

When this soup came on the mar- 
ket in 1932, grocers bought their 
first orders reluctantly. But before 
they knew it they were sold out. 
This writer made a bee line to a 
store when the advertising broke 
in Chicago. But before he got there 
others had cleaned out the supply. 
In store after store twenty-four 
hours after the announcement, the 
last can of Hormel soup had been 
sold. Almost no one demanded 
double his money back. The soup 
was a success from the first. Hormel 
had proved again its ancient belief 
—that quality, a product distinc- 
tive and different, would bring a 
premium, despite all kinds of lower- 
priced competition. 

The scoffers—the people who 
said it couldn’t be done—the people 
who yelled to high heaven that 
1932, with people starving and mil- 
lions out of work, with banks clos- 
ing and an election in progress, was 
no time to introduce a new product 
of any kind, let alone a higher- 
priced new product—were wrong 
again. 

But success did not stampede 
Hormel into bringing out other 
varieties of soup prematurely. In- 
deed, the company’s “make-haste- 
slowly” policy may have been, in 
this case, a costly one, for by the 
time Hormel was ready to follow 
up its initial success of vegetable 
soup with another variety, Heinz 
was putting its splendid organiza- 
tion and sales facilities behind a 
line of Heinz soups. Although there 
had been Heinz soups for many 
years previous to Hormel’s entry 
into the field, no one would have 
been quicker to admit it than Heinz 
that as a factor in the soup busi- 
ness Heinz was virtually nil. But 
with the Hormel success to encour- 
age them Heinz quickly got into the 
field and made a big success with 
several varieties. 





Soon other people were imitating 
the “double your money back” plan 
made famous by Hormel. Today 
several well-known companies have 
boldly appropriated the idea and 
are using it extensively. Hormel 
brought out other varieties of soup 
and is today a big factor in the 
soup business. But instead of steal- 
ing the business developed by some- 
one else, Hormel followed its old 
policy of creating a new market— 
of finding new customers with a 
product, different, distinctive and 
of higher quality. 

Toward the end of 1935, Horme! 
began a heavy advertising cam- 
paign on four new varieties of soup, 
using the familiar “double your 
money back” offer. In some mar- 
kets Hormel used 24-sheet posters 
and full newspaper pages in color 
in its sales drive on both the new 
and old brands of soup in 1935. 

With the shortage of live stock, 
which hampered all packers in 
1935, Hormel as well as other pack- 
ers entered a difficult period. But 
typical Hormel methods were used. 
For example, the company put a 
drive on Hormel Chili Con Carne— 
a superior product that sells 
for around 20 cents a can, despite 
rival brands which sell all the way 
from 3 to 8 cents less per can. 
Instead of concentrating effort in 
established chili markets, Hormel 
is concentrating chili sales efforts 
in territories where chili is almost 
unknown, hoping to create new 
business where none existed before, 
instead of taking pot shots at an- 
other fellow’s market. 

Crowded out of the story so far, 
but not overlooked, are two stories 
which must be told before the Hor- 
mel story is anywhere near com- 
plete. The first is the Hormel per- 
sonnel and labor policy—unique, 
unusually thorough, and perhaps a 
forerunner of an attitude toward 
labor which will be universal a few 
years hence. The other is the story 
of the modern, air-conditioned 
Hormel offices. Both the stories will 
be combined in the concluding chap- 
ter of this series, which will appear 
next month. 
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EKRUT Tsetnoc! Those 

two words sound as if they 

came right out of a 

Russian or a Turkish dic- 
tionary. As a matter of fact, they 
are about “turkey.” Spell them 
backwards and we have turkey 
contest. 

Each fall we run a turkey con- 
test. Each salesman who obtains 
more than $100 in special business 
receives a turkey. To create inter- 
est among the men and to arouse 
the curiosity of our customers and 
prospects, we furnished buttons for 
every salesman’s lapel. On these 
buttons were the mystic words, 
Yekrut Tsetnoc. The men wore 
their buttons prominently dis- 
played all during their working 
hours while the contest lasted. 

Almost every person coming in 
contact with our men wanted to 
know what the words were, what 
they meant, and what the purpose 


This Plan Helped Us 
Put Over a Gontest 


By EDWIN J. HESSE 


Monarch Laundry, New Haven, Connecticut 


was in wearing a button like this. 

As soon as our men explained 
that the words were nothing more 
than turkey contest spelled back- 
wards, the customer or prospect 
smiled and wanted to know about 
the turkey contest. This brought a 
good-natured opportunity for our 
men to solicit their special clean- 
ing work. In the contest we featured 
the laundering of special articles 
such as curtains, blankets, pillows, 
rugs, and other articles not usually 
found in the laundry 
bundle. 

The buttons 
amount of interest and served to 
keep our men on their toes for 
special work all during the contest 
period. The button plan was so suc- 
cessful that our men are now wear- 
ing a plain button printed with a 


weekly 


created a_ vast 


figure that represents the number 
of years in service with our com- 
pany. A man who has been with us 
twenty years wears a button with 
just “20” on it. 

When customers and prospects 
ask the meaning of the figure on the 
button, he tells them that this is 
his twentieth year in service with 
our laundry and that he is count- 
ing on the help of the person who 
has just inquired and asks him to 
recommend our laundry to rela- 
tives and friends and to tip him off 
to any leads which may develop. 
This idea is working out very suc- 
cessfully. 

The same plan could be worked 
in many different ways. Warts Tah 
Tsetnoc is nothing more than 
Straw Hat Contest spelled back- 


wards, and (Continued on page 44) 


Collection Idea for February 


ORRIED with an ac- 

cumulation of ac- 

counts past due from 

people who had ap- 
parently ceased buying, a credit 
man sent messages to all of them 
with a bill for more than double the 
actual amount owed. 

People who had refused to pay 
any attention whatever to the cor- 
rect bills called in person, wrote 
and telephoned, demanding an ex- 
planationof the amount billed. This 
gave the credit department a splen- 
did opportunity to apologize for 

[33] 


the “mistake,” yet at the same time 
remind the debtor that it was high 
time he paid something on the ac- 
count. 

The plan proved unusually suc- 
cessful and collected a goodly por- 
tion of these bothersome little 
amounts which had been hanging 
fire for so long. 

It is not an idea which can be 
used over and over again on the 
same customers, but as a sort of 
“last resort” plan it is said to work 
with considerable success where- 
ever it is not used too frequently. 
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Aumost everything we read in the papers leads us to think of business 
as being extraordinarily profitable. Only “success” and “big money” are 
news. The failure to profit, or the great services rendered for profits are 
seldom mentioned 


Exposing the Myths 
About Profits 


N THE November and Decem- 
ber issues of AMERicaNn Busi- 
nEss, two articles were pub- 
lished concerning the wide- 
spread attack on the profit system 
now raging throughout the coun- 
try. In these articles it was shown 
that many American people seem 
to have decided that profits are 
something to apologize for. 


These articles attracted wide- 
spread attention. Many letters 
were received from readers all over 
the country. Some readers claimed 
that the attack on profits was no 
more than a passing fancy which 
would quickly blow over; others 
asserted that it was a very real 
danger, claiming that the articles 
didn’t begin to tell the whole story. 

[34] 


Still others wanted to know what 
had caused the wide-spread aver- 
sion to the profit system, and dared 
us to print the truth about what 
was behind it. They wanted to know 
who started the propaganda 
against profit, who keeps it going. 
There were, of course, the usual 
hints about red intrigue, Russia, 
communistic plots, and other sin- 
ister activities. 

We refuse to join the outcry 
against communism. Not that we 
sympathize with communism, or 
believe in it, but simply because we 
believe that the communistic threat 
is largely imaginary. There are a 
number of people in this country 
who have turned the so-called com- 
munistic menace into a lucrative 
racket by soliciting contributions 
from business men. We cannot be- 
lieve the stories about the great 
communistic forces now threaten- 
ing to throttle our government and 
turn Washington over to men who 
take orders from Stalin. We are 
convinced that a great danger con- 
fronts American business enter- 
prise because there are so many 
misguided people in this country 
who are agitating against what 
they call the profit system. That 
they have no sound substitute for 
the profit system makes no dif- 
ference. 

Saunders Norvell, former presi- 
dent of Remington Arms, perhaps 
one of the most widely-known and 
best-liked business men in America, 
wrote to ask what we thought was 
at the bottom of the attacks on the 
profit system. He said, in his letter, 
that our articles had not gone 
deeply enough into the matter. He 
wanted to know who started the 
shooting and who was furnishing 
the ammunition. We hope to answer 
Mr. Norvell, and others who wrote 
in a similar vein, in this article. 

Before we attempt that, we want 
to remind readers that there is 
really no such thing as a profit 
system. It is a profit and loss sys- 
tem, with the losses frequently over- 
shadowing the profits. So, when 
talking with one of these anti-profit 
agitators, remind him that his 
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nomenclature is wrong. There is no 
profit system. It is a profit and loss 
system, for the very venture that 
is entered into with high hopes of 
profits may turn in a great loss 
instead, as every business man very 
well knows. 

Despite the losses so constantly 
hanging over the heads of business 
men, the average person in America 
thinks that profits are huge. Nor is 
this belief that profits come easily 
confined to the so-called “man on 
the street.” Witness: Last week at 
luncheon several business men fell 
to discussing the beer business. 
There were three men present: an 
executive of a food company, an 
advertising agency man, and the 
district manager of a large office 
appliance company. All agreed 
among themselves that there must 
be at least 100 per cent profit in 
the beer business—for the brewer, 
the distributor and the retailer. 
When the facts were pointed out all 
reluctantly admitted that the prof- 
its might not reach any such alti- 
tude, but all left the luncheon con- 
vinced, as they were originally, that 
there must be enormous profits in 
beer. 

Again: In a recent conversation 
with a textile manufacturer, he 
complained there was no profit in 
his business. “What I would like 
would be some grand business like 
making fountain pens for about 75 
cents each and selling them for 
$7.50 each, like a certain man in 
our town does.” The town was 
Janesville, so it is reasonable to 
assume that he was talking about 
Mr. Parker. 

When reminded that Mr. Parker 
would probably be richer than 
Henry Ford if his company made 
any such preposterous profits, the 
underwear man admitted that he 
might have stretched the figures a 
bit just to make a point, but re- 
fused to budge from his belief that 
the fountain pen business was a 
veritable gushing fountain of prof- 
it. Of course, neither of these in- 
cidents proves anything in itself. 
But duplicated so often they illus- 
trate a common trend of thought. 





WHEN two Americans sit down to discuss the other fellow’s 
business they talk as if his business were a veritable gold 
mine. Yet, as the National City Bank Bulletin says in a 
recent issue: 


“It is a common mistake to assume from the earnings of 
a few outstanding organizations that American corpora- 
tions in the aggregate operate at profit margins that are 
excessive. 


“Taking the entire thirteen-year period, 1921-1983, the net 
profits after taxes of all American corporations averaged 
but 2.6 per cent of gross income; interest charges absorbed 
3.3 per cent, taxes 2.3 per cent and the remaining 91.8 per 
cent was paid out for wages, materials and other costs of 
operation. Dividends paid averaged 3.2 per cent of total 
income, but exceeded net income by some $10,000,000,000, 
this amount representing a draft upon capital.” 











Stop for a moment and recall 
how many times you have heard 
some business man, who really 
knows better or who ought to know 
better, make statements about the 
other fellow’s profit as silly and as 
unfounded as the two incidents re- 
lated in the previous paragraphs. 
You have heard many such state- 
ments, haven’t you? You have 
probably been guilty of a few of 
them yourself. 

No reference has been made to 
the “man on the street” as yet. 


Both instances mentioned dealt 
with informed, intelligent, success- 
ful business men who thought the 
other fellow’s business was a veri- 
table Golconda of profit. What can 
the everyday, work-a-day man 
think? If business men think their 
fellows are wallowing in profits, 
what do men who have much less 
opportunity for getting the facts 
think? The answer is that they 
think business men simply roll in 
profit. If you don’t believe it, go 


talk to some of the several thou- 
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sand farmers who annually leave 
the farm to embark in some sort of 
business in some nearby small 
town. Nearly every one of these un- 
fortunates thinks that going into 
business means inevitable profits. 
The rapidity with which they fail 
proves how little they knew of it, 
and merely shows how much mis- 
information there is abroad in our 
land about the ease with which busi- 
ness men pile up unconscionable 
profits. 

Please do not expect an answer 
as to why these quaint ideas pre- 
vail. Frankly, we don’t know. With 
the record of failure that business 
chalks up each year it would seem 
that the truth about the hazards 
of business would be widely known 
and understood. But the truth is 
that people do not understand the 
great difficulties that stand between 
merely operating a business and 
operating it at a profit. 

In this general misunderstanding 
of the earnings and profits from 
business there may be an answer to 
the reason why there is so much 
agitation against what is so erro- 
neously referred to as the “profit 
system.” In book after book we find 
the term, “a profit economy.” 


Stuart Chase uses the term in 
nearly all of his books, intimating, 
and at times declaring, that a prof- 
it economy must, of necessity, gyp 
the consumer. 

Typical of this misunderstand- 
ing of the profits earned by indus- 
try is a sermon which Frank Good- 
child, president, J. & J. Cash, of 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, 
heard. The minister exhibited a 
plain white tie for which he had 
paid 17 cents. “Never again will I 
pay $1.50 for a tie and be robbed 
as I have in the past,” declared the 
minister, as he proudly exhibited his 
17-cent sweatshop tie. That min- 
ister thought that the difference 
between 17 cents and $1.50 was 
somebody’s extortionate profit ! 

Any man who has traveled on an 
expense account has often had it 
brought to his attention that his 
friends look upon his expense ac- 
count as an unlimited fund which 
can be used for elaborate dinners, 
theater tickets, night club enter- 
tainment or liquor. Those of us 
who have traveled widely on ex- 
pense accounts know how far short 
the old expense account falls of this 
halcyon description. But it is a 
myth that cannot be downed. 


Women in Business 


There can be little doubt that 
the wide-spread belief that business 
is enormously profitable is largely 
responsible for: 1. The enormous 
taxes that have been piled on al 
most every type of business and 
business transaction. 2. The rattle 
dome proposals for old-age pension 
schemes. 3. Share-the-wealth pro- 
posals of politicians and office seek 
ers. 4. Corporation “excess profits” 
taxes, income taxes, payroll taxes 
5. Demands on business for con 
tributions for community chest 
offerings, civic activities, political 
organizations and a thousand other 
activities. 

Without the wide-spread belief 
that business is so profitable ther« 
would not be the incessant pressur: 
on business men for contributions. 
In a recent conversation with a 
small-town lumber dealer a member 
of the Dartnell editorial staff 
learned that this lumber dealer had 
been “requested” to cough up the 
following contributions during 
1935: $250, baseball team; $400, 
county fair; $50 toward high 
school football uniforms ; $50, con- 
tribution for bus trip of a farm 
boys’ club trip to a meeting. The 


usual run of (Continued on page 46 


THIRTY YEARS AGO almost no employment was open to women outside of the home 
and school-teaching. Then came the typewriting machine and other labor-saving 
inventions, and office employment was opened to women, and a place in the business 
world. Critics of the economic system said that the outlook was dark, because 
women would take men’s places at lower wages and purchasing power would fall. 
Instead of that the employment of women turned out to be just that much additional 
employment, earning power and volume of business. In 1870, 13.1 per cent of all 
women and girls ten years of age or older were “‘gainfully employed’ (the census 
term); in 1930, the percentage had risen to 22 per cent, the actual numbers being 
1,836,000 in 1870 and 10,752,000 in 1930. This record should be accepted as 
conclusive proof that improvements in industry do not reduce the opportunities 
for employment.—BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL City BANK 





“We HAVE a Letterhead" 


UT wedon’t want ourletter- ©@ 

head all cluttered up with 

a lot of type,” protested ‘The egmpany with one standard letterhead for every purpose, 

the vice president and gen- , a7 ate 
eral manager. Ws pec the use of ng maller how Sood it may be, is in the same predicament 
yaying out good money to get a ; ’ : 
cutie letterhead design, and 4S the man with one book, one shirt, or one suit of clothes 
then letting you guys tack on a lot 
of junk and spoil it? We’ve gota © 
good, tasteful, modern letterhead. 
It ought to be. We hired one of the By ALLAN RB. BARKLEY 
best letterhead designers in the a ee : 
business to make it up for us just 
last year, and I’m not going to 


have it changed now.” TYPES OF LETTERHEADS—Classified by Purposes 





“Sure, it’s a swell letterhead,” re- 
tor ‘ itter Departmental Executive 
7 ted the sales 09-04 bitt rly; Advertising Department 
“except that it don’t tell what we Sales Department = 
make. I don’t ask to clutter it up. Laboratory or Engineering 
All I want to do is let people know Individual Product New Product 
y > 
about our products. Or are we sup- sngenres svatuct 
: ae pe Seasonal Product 
posed to keep it a secret ?” Administrative 
‘“ . a Branch Office 
People know about our prod Inter-Office 
ucts,” the general manager stated. 
“6 ne: esl Copy of Letter Written to Selves 
‘At least the people we write let- pe easel «a 
ters to know about them. We’re Carbon to Desleve 
° ¥ 9 Distributors 
carrying the names of our officers cianiniamecanases 
on the letterhead already. I sup- 
pose you want the list of officers on a Credit Manager 
one side, the list of products on the Treasurer 
clue and the chiens of ce Attorney or Legal Department 
branch offices across the top. That 
would make a nice, attractive let- 
terhead, wouldn’t it?” Retailer Collection Agency 
“All right, what if we do show 
the names of the officers? That’s 
fine on letterheads that go out to 
our distributors and our big deal- 
ers. Our officers are pretty well 
known in the trade, and they give 
us a lot of prestige and reputation. Canvassing wae at , 
e Manufacturer aier 
But among the average-size dealers Manufacturer—Distributor 
and the public, their names don’t Distributor—Dealer 
mean a thing. What we need on our . , : Follow-Up Response to Advertisement 
letters to those people are the Sales Promotion Response to Letter 


Second or Series Follow-Up 


Collection Distributor Collection Department 


Follow-up Series 


Anniversary 
7 ° Good Will 
Institutional + weet) 


Merger or Change 


names of our products. Let them 


know who we are and what we 


make.” Special Offer of First Offer 
Complete Sale Second or Series Offer 


Sales Contest Series for Periodic Mailing 


The general manager shrugged. 
“Have it your own way,” he said, 
“but we can’t add anything more to ’ Complaint Answers 
our letterhead without absolutely Miscellaneous a of Addeos 

cae ‘ - New Employee 
ruining its appearance. What _ _Air Mail | 
about that?” (Continued on page 53) 

















] On his way to work, John Doe, Jr., wondered how 

* he would like the new job. He rather dreaded 
that first day. There would be strangers to meet, and 
much to learn. He hoped he wouldn’t ask a lot of 
dumb questions. But John wasn’t put to work imme- 
diately. First, he had a friendly talk with the per- 
sonnel manager. He was told the history of the com- 
pany, and some of its fine traditions. He was given 
an office manual to read. John began to feel good— 
he could see a chance to get ahead in such a company. 


o 
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‘4 Until that morning, John’s idea of the office was 

* decidedly hazy. He had waited a couple of times 
at the information desk—had admired the friendly 
personality of the clerk on duty there—and he had 
spent several hours in the personnel department. 
That was all he knew about the physical layout. But 
now he was taken on a tour of the whole office. He 
saw the various departments, and got some idea of 
how they teamed together. He was told how to use 
the company library—saw the recreation rooms, etc. 


10 Steps in 
Starting the 
New Employee 


) John’s dread of feeling strange soon vanished. 

* The personnel manager had a remedy for that. 
He sent for Bud Day and Dick Hall. ‘You'll want 
to know Bud,” he told John Doe, Jr. “I see from 
your application blank that you both belong to the 
same college fraternity. And Dick Hall is from 
Kansas University—he always wants to meet any 
new fellows from K. U.” John could see that there 
were other fellows in the company with whom he had 
things in common. He began to feel at home. 


4 The next step was a trip to the plant where the 

* products of the company were manufactured. 
John Doe, Jr., was thrilled. Everybody seemed busy 
and happy—things were so clean and orderly. John 
thought that such a place spoke for quality products. 


5 (Left) Back in the office, John was taken down 
“+ “Officers’ Row.” He was introduced to the 
treasurer and the vice president. Both of them 
warmly wished him success with the company. John 
liked especially the way the vice president grasped 
his hand and shook it warmly. 
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Within the next year business houses will 
absorb a large quantity of new blood. Here 
are some suggestions for performing the 
“transfusion” that will get these new em- 
ployees started right in the organization 


i Now John was ready to meet an ancient enemy 

* of all young folks in business—the Time Clock. 
At least, John had heard his working friends make a 
lot of caustic remarks about time clocks. They 
thought folks old enough to work were old enough to 
be trusted. But the personnel manager took time to 
explain to John Doe, Jr., why time clocks were neces- 
sary—how the records from the clock were used in 
the payroll department. He also explained a com- 
pany plan by which the worker receives a bonus. 


9 At noon, the personnel manager telephoned Bud 

* Day, “Will you take that young fraternity 
brother of yours to lunch?” ‘“Sure—glad to,”’ said 
Bud. So John was escorted to the noisy cafeteria— 
and he made many more new friends. 


10 (Right) That afternoon by special messenger 
* there came a letter to John Doe, Jr. It was 
signed by the president. “I am glad to have you 
with us, John,” the letter said, ‘and I hope you will 
do many outstanding things in our company.” John 
prized that letter. He took it home to show his folks. 


[39] 


6 On the application blank, John Doe, Jr., had 

* signified his willingness to take a physical exami- 
nation—at the time he went to work, and once a year 
thereafter. So he was taken to the Health Depart- 
ment, and introduced to the company physician. The 
latter seemed to have more than a professional inter- 
est in John. He explained the purpose of the health 
program—how so many physical troubles could be 
cured if they were caught in time. John decided that 
here was a man he could trust fully at any time. 





% Having punched his clock number for the first 

* time, John Doe, Jr., felt that his career with the 
company had actually begun. He was not surprised 
to find that his next stop was the place where he was 
going to work. Of course, he had been interviewed, 
and approved, by his department head previously, 
but now he was told more about the work of the 
department, its relation to the business, and what 
would be expected of him. Then he was introduced 
to the other workers in the group and given a desk. 










































Pin-Straightening 


Purchasing Agents 


Finding it costs $1.55 to buy $1.00 in supplies, an Atlanta 
company abolished its purchasing department and now con- 
tracts by the year with one company for all office supplies 


” EGINNING the fifteenth of 
next month, we will discon- 
tinue our purchasing de- 
partment.” This was the 

opening paragraph of a report 

from a prominent Atlanta com- 
pany, recently received by Ivan 

Allen, of Ivan Allen-Marshall Com- 

pany, well-known stationers in 

Atlanta. 

The report says, in part, “It has 
been costing the company $13,800 
yearly, including salaries of the 
purchasing agent, assistant, clerk, 
stenographer, stock man, usual 
overhead and operating costs, of- 
fices and wareroom. 

“More than 75 per cent of the 
purchases were standardized equip- 
ment, approved and practically 
purchased by the company’s su- 
perior officers. The purchasing 
department had merely issued re- 
quisitions as directed, which re- 
quired less than 1 per cent of the 
purchasing department’s time. 

“The other 99 per cent of the 
purchasing department’s time is 
spent in purchasing less than 30 
per cent of the company’s supplies, 
which consist mostly of office 
equipment, stationery, printing, 
lithographing, to the amount of less 
than $35,000. So 99 per cent of the 
purchasing department’s time was 
spent in purchasing less than $35,- 
000 at a cost of 33 1/3 per cent to 
this company. 

“Thus every dollar purchased 
cost this company $1.35.” 

This company found that it was 


buying from eleven different con- 
cerns such items as printing, litho- 
graphing, loose-leaf filing supplies, 
paper towels, drinking cups, etc. 
Virtually all of the business could 
have been placed with one com- 
pany, with two or three companies 
at the outside. 

Yet the purchasing agent was 


' going through all the familiar mo- 


tions ; testing samples, listening to 
salesmen, getting competitive bids, 
accepting favors from salesmen, ac- 
companying them on recreation 
trips, playing one salesman against 
the other, all in the belief that he 
was saving the company money. 
Yet despite his frantic fight for 
lower prices it was necessary to 
tack 35 cents on every dollar he 
spent to pay for the costs of his 
department. 

No matter what he “saved” his 
company through his chiseling tac- 
tics he could not begin to pay for 
himself. Yet he was making enemies 
out of most of the city’s sources of 
supply, which were also good cus- 
tomers or prospects for his com- 
pany. 

This company made a proposal 
to the Ivan Allen-Marshall Com- 
pany. It was: 

“We are suggesting that you 
audit our previous purchases and 
make us a proposition on a yearly 
basis. There is no reciprocity or 
good will to us in scattering our 
purchases among eleven supply 
dealers, therefore it is a _ cold- 
blooded business proposition with 
[40] 


us, and besides we are tired of hav- 
ing a stream of ribbon and carbon, 
office supply and printing salesmen 
come to our office and take up the 
time of our employees and often 
sell us items that we do not need 
or use. It is certainly making your 
cost of selling and our cost of buy- 
ing high. We want to be in a posi- 
tion to say to salesmen, ‘We buy 
all our supplies from you on a 
yearly signed contract.’ ” 

But there is a bigger factor than 
the possible loss of time and the 
occasional purchase of unneeded 
articles. It is the loss of good will 
caused by an overzealous purchas- 
ing agent, fighting over pennies, 
chiseling on every purchase. The 
report points out, “The committee 
found that every time there were a 
thousand letterheads or a gross of 
pencils purchased, any number of 
dealers or manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives were called in to make quo- 
tations, offer lower prices, etc. 

*Salesmen were allowed to meet 
another salesman’s price, or to beat 
it a few cents. In some instances, we 
claimed to have lower prices than 
we had, and this required the sales- 
men to take the business at a loss. 

“In the future the purchasing 
will be in charge of the third vice 
president, who will enter into a con- 
tract with some responsible local 
concern to furnish all our supplies, 
keep them in stock, deliver and serv- 
ice and sell them to us, as needed, 
and allow that company to make a 
profit of 162/38 to 20 per cent 
for its services which will be a 
saving to this company, and bring 
back some of the good will the pur- 
chasing department has cost us.” 

Is this company correct in its at- 
titude that the purchasing depart- 
ment should be abolished? Can it be 
possible that the so-called “sav- 
ings” made by a hard-boiled, price- 
conscious purchasing agent are not 
savings at all, but a liability and an 
added expense? 

Would the average, small and 
medium-sized company be better off 
if it completely revolutionized its 
buying methods and abolished the 


purchasing agent entirely? 
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Winning Back 


The Lost Gustomer ¢ os 1« mau 


ETTING the new cus- 
tomer, especially if the 
order happens to be 
large, is the thrill of the 

day in the average business. Many 
executives ask that new customer 
orders be reported to them each 
morning. They hasten to write let- 
ters of appreciation, and every- 
body in the office joins in a chorus 
of hallelujahs. 

That’s all right. Growth depends 
largely on the amount of new busi- 
ness which can be pried loose. But 
to keep is just as important as to 
get. When your books are closed at 
the end of 1936, the bulk of your 
profits will come from sales to 
carry-over customers—and not to 
the freshmen. 

It is surprising, however, how 
little attention is sometimes paid to 
those customer relations which 
cement friendship and bring in the 
repeat orders. The new customer is 
feted and coddled, the old one 
taken as a matter of course. So 
along comes your competitor, and 
away goes the customer. 

When an army advances, what 
happens next? Behind the soldiers, 
come men with shovels and barbed 
wire. They work day and night pre- 
paring for a counter attack. 
Trenches are dug, and wire strung. 
The officers are just as much con- 
cerned with plans for holding the 
new territory, as they were in cap- 
turing it. The same spirit, I think, 
should prevail in any well managed 
sales department. 

It costs a lot of money to get a 
new customer—often a great deal 
more than the profit on the first 
order. Isn’t it just plain horse sense 
to spend a little now and then to 
keep him satisfied, to make sure 
that he will not forget you when 
buying again? 

During the past month, you have 





Boyp-RICHARDSON 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


On the attached sheet, we have taken the liberty of 
STARTING a letter written by you to us. 


Will you finish it, if it meets with your approval? 


The reason for this unusual request is that we've 
missed you. And we'd like very much to know whether 
this is due to causes beyond our control — or to some 
Situation which can be adjusted if we get together and 
talk it over? 


There is another reason too. We are eager to show 
you really exceptional values for all your fall re- 
quirements. Skilled buying at the right time is bring- 
ing us a lot of new customers. But, it's old friends 
like yourself whom we are much more concerned about 
satisfying. 


Won't you, therefore, tell us frankly why you 
haven't been in to see us —— by finishing the letter we 
started? A business reply envelope is enclosed for 
your reply. 

Louis Wellinghoff, 


Boyd—Richardson 








Dear Mr. Wellinghoff: 


When a friend of mine — business, professional or 
otherwise — passes me up, I always want to know why, 
just as you do in my case. 


I believe, as you do, that if a customer will give 
you his reasons frankly, it's often possible to adjust 
the situation with satisfaction to all concerned. 


Therefore, I am willing to tell you why I have not 
used my charge account at Boyd's recently. 


The reason is: 








Here is an idea that you might be able to use in getting back some 
of your lost customers—the partly written reply attached to the letter 
makes it easy for the customer to give you his reasons 


[41] 
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Dear Sir: 


During the past few months, some of the major com— 
modity markets have witnessed a revival of interest, 
with increasing price fluctuations. We regret that we 
have not had an opportunity to execute a commodity 
order for your account during this period. 


There are at present a number of commodities which 
seem to us to offer unusually good opportunities for 
price advancement. For instance: 


COTTON — The cotton crop promises to be in the 
neighborhood of 11,250,000 bales, and with improving 
conditions in this country, and indications of a much 
better export demand for American cottons on account of 
favorable price ratios compared with foreign growths 
and small stocks of American cotton abroad, we look for 
the present crop to be marketed at advancing prices. 

It must be borne in mind that the 5,000,000 bales in 
the hands of the Government are promised to be withheld 
from the market until such time as they will bring l3c. 


WHEAT ——- Owing to the rust damage to the spring 
wheat crop, and the large amount of unmillable wheat, 
this country has for the third successive year raised 
less than domestic requirements, and is now definitely 
on an import basis for the better qualities of bread 
wheat. 


CORN — We are enclosing a special survey on corn, 
which speaks for itself. 


SUGAR — It is expected that the Supreme Court will 
rule on processing taxes before the new sugar crop is 
available, but even when and if the expected adverse 
decision is rendered, we look for any reaction in this 
commodity to be temporary, as we understand the Presi- 
dent is empowered to change the existing tariff in such 
a manner as to practically meet the present Cuban im— 
port duty. New crop prices show apparent fear of an 
adverse decision. 

Yours truly, 


W. S. R. Beane, Manager 
Commodity Department 





Dear Sir: 


We have been disappointed in not having received any 
business from you during the past several months. The 
commodity markets have shown renewed public interest 
lately, and the writer wonders if there is anything 
this department can do to increase your participation 
in the market. 


In our opinion, silk, cotton, cottonseed oil, wheat, 
corn, rubber and new crop sugar offer good opportuni- 
ties for price enhancement in the near future, and are 
backed by a statistical position strong enough to make 
declines of consequence unwarranted. 


Yours truly, 


W. S. R. Beane, Manager 
Commodity Department 











Is Brevity desirable in following the inactive customer? Or must you 
sell him as you would the stranger to your company? The result of these 
two letters used by Fenner & Beane, New York City, is all in favor of the 
short letter. Using alternate names on the same list, the long letter pulled 
eight orders, and the short one, twenty-one orders. This indicates a “carry- 
over” in customer confidence, even though he has not been buying 


probably taken inventory of a 
great many things in your business. 
You know the value of the material 
and equipment on hand, you have 
budgeted the cost of your various 
departmental activities for 1936, 
you know where your advertising 
dollars are going, you have esti- 
mated your sales and operating ex- 
pense. You may even have made an 
audit of your employees—some 
have been rewarded with better 
jobs and more salary, others have 
been weeded out. Those were logi- 
cal steps in clearing decks for the 
new year. But you have not finished 
the job until you also have taken 
an inventory of your customers. 

What percentage of your sales 
last year was made to new cus- 
tomers? How much came from old 
friends? How many were buying a 
year ago, who no longer are active? 
What happened to them? They 
once sent you orders regularly— 
but now it has been three, six, nine 
months since you last heard from 
them. Have they gone out of busi- 
ness? No, not many of them. Well, 
where are they? Are they buying 
from other companies? Obviously, 
they must be. Why? Didn’t you 
serve them well on the last order? 
Was there some misunderstanding 
which could still be explained? Are 
you losing business because of 
faults in your methods or policies 
which need to be eliminated? They 
are gone now—those old customers 
you worked so hard to get, and 
then took for granted. But where? 
Why? And what are you going to 
do about it? 

Those are serious questions, and 
they need to be answered as a part 
of your sales program for 1936. 
You want new business. Of course. 
But you also want to hold the old. 
You cannot afford to sit back and 
be indifferent to the turnover on 
your customer list. You must know 
why it occurs. You must plan to 
reduce it. 

Bringing back the lost sheep is a 
game which any executive can play. 
The rules are simple, the reward is 
often great. On the adjacent pages, 
you will find a number of letters 
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used by other companies in an effort 
to revive inactive customers. Some 
of them are very good, others only 
average. But they all did yeoman 
service in regaining lost business. 
The writers were well pleased with 
the result. They proved to their 
own satisfaction that it is often 
easier to resell an old customer 
than it is to get a new one. Once a 
name has appeared on the books, 
they do not mean to let it become 
cold without an honest effort to 
know the reason why. 

If you already have a plan for 
following these inactive customers, 
well and good. Perhaps these letters 
will give you a new slant on the 
problem—ideas that you can adapt 
to your own program. But the ma- 
jority of companies are giving too 
little thought to this problem as a 
major sales activity. And that’s 
unfortunate! They are starting the 
new year with one handicap which 
is unnecessary. They are accepting 
a leak in their business which at 
least could be partially offset. It is 
a handicap which can cost real 
money before the year is over. 

I said that the rules are simple. 
That’s true. Human beings like at- 
tention. Often a friendly little let- 
ter, one which says, “Where have 
you been—we have missed you,” 
will do the job. But you should 
make it easy, almost obligatory 
when possible, for the customer to 
reply. The letter used by Boyd- 
Richardson is a good example. The 
reader is given a half-written let- 
ter to finish. A flick of the pencil, 
and the job is done. Such devices 
are sure to increase the pull. 

That a form letter to inactive 
customers will bring complaints 
into the open is to be expected. A 
certain percentage of all lost cus- 
tomers have bones to pick with you. 
They were dissatisfied with the last 
shipment, they got collection letters 
which got under their skin, or 
something else happened to make 
them lose faith in your company. 
But they didn’t say anything at the 
time. People seldom do. They left 
you cold without explanation, but 
they have not forgotten the cir- 





The Home Laundry Company, Inc. 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


There surely must be some reason why we have 
not received your bundle lately, and since it is 
important enough to cause you to stop using our 
service, it is certainly more important that I 
find out just what this reason is. 


It may be that the service you were getting 
was not exactly suited to your laundry needs. 
In this case, one of our other "Seven Superior 
Services" outlined on the enclosed pamphlet may 
appeal more strongly to you. 


At any rate, whatever the reason may be, 
won't you please tell me about it on the special 
form enclosed for your convenience, and send it 
to me in the self-addressed, stamped envelope, 
also enclosed? 


Thank you, very much. 











Here you have a letter with a persuasive close. Another strong point 
is the enclosure of the pamphlet describing other services available to the 
customer. This implies that there is no thought of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the customer—that the problem is simply finding that type of 
service which he needs. Good letter! 





Sarco Company, Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


When looking over our records last week, I 
noticed you had not ordered anything from us for 
a long time. Nobody here seemed to know why. 

So I decided to write personally and see if you 
would be good enough to tell me frankly what the 
real reason is. 


We do all possible to avoid mistakes and 
other causes for dissatisfaction on the part 
our customers. But occasionally such things 
happen in spite of our best efforts and then i 
is sometimes with a most valued customer. 


If you have any sort of grievance against 
this house or our product, I will appreciate it 
very much if you will let me know, in justice to 
both yourself and us, and give me an opportunity 
to make the proper adjustment. 


Trusting you will find it convenient to write 
me at an early date and thanking you in advance 
for your assistance in correcting any error that 
may exist, I am 











Here again you have a letter written with splendid spirit, but marred 
by language of 1776 vintage. Instead of the trite paragraph at the end, 
how much more pull there would be if the writer had said, “Use the back 
of this letter for your reply—and mail it back soon in the enclosed stamped 
envelope” 
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FOR 
TODAY'S SELLING 


A SIDES TO WRITE ON 


* Postindex Visible Files facilitate orderly 
arrangement of selling facts . . . brings them 
to the finger tips of sales managers on long 
distance. . . to the credit clerk in a retail store. 


Postindex is an especially able sales help 
because it permits fast posting; it is of spe- 
cial construction that makes removal and 
insertion of cards easy; it is compact, for it 
gives you “4 sides to write on”; it is offered 
in a wide range of cabinet styles. 


The panels of the Rapid Stack file shown 
above can be removed so that several per- 
sons can work on them at one time. They 
post without letting go of the pin, all 
handling of the panels and cards is done 
with the left hand. 


Let us send you our new Postindex catalog. | 


eeteetrt. 


POSTINDEX FOR FAST REFERENCE 





Sostindex 
Visthle Files 


Postinvex Co., Jamestown, N. Y., Dept. A-2 


Please send me a copy of your new catalog 
with a [] set of Sales Control Forms. 
(J Credit Forms. [] Stock Control Forms. 











cumstances. So prepare to hear 
some things which are not pleasant 
—be glad that you will. 
Complaints are often blessings in 
disguise. Unless you know the re- 
actions, the moods, of your cus- 
tomers, how can you plan that type 
of service which will please them? 
Often things are being done in your 
company which cause ill will— 
things that you would not allow if 
you knew about them. It may be a 
man in the traffic department who 
writes surly letters. It may be a 
policy which some individual down 
the line is following with more 
fidelity than judgment. As the chief 
executive, you want these faults 
corrected. Be thankful that they 
will be brought to your attention by 
these letters to the lost sheep. 
Should you anticipate trouble 
by asking, “Have we done anything 
wrong—did we give you poor serv- 
ice?” Well, I am on the fence in 
regard to that. Psychologically, it 


| seems poor tactics to remind the 
| customer of a possible reason for 





his desertion. Yet some of the best 
letters exhibited in this issue use 
that approach. Probably the true 
answer to this question, like all 
others relating to letters, is that 
there are no rules which cannot at 
times be broken. The test of your 
letter, after all, is the result that 
it brings. 

But suppose we examine these 
letters that other executives have 
used. Let’s ask ourselves how they 
would work in our own companies. 

Try one of these follow-up letters 
to your lost customers. Send it to 
all who have not bought since July 
1, 1935. They are old friends. You 
have sold them, served them, before. 
They know your company, may 
only be sulking for lack of atten- 
tion. If they have grievances to 
air, it’s worth while to find out what 
they are. Some of these folks can 
be brought back into the fold— 
their orders will add to your profits 
at the end of the year. Go after 
them. They are worth your best 
efforts in salvaging them. 


This Plan Helped Us 


Put Over a Contest 


(Continued from page 33) 


| the same idea could be used on al- 


most any kind of contest. 

But the idea has still wider pos- 
sibilities. Clerks in stores could be 
furnished with buttons similar to 
the one we used carrying a code 
word, or the trade-mark of some 
advertised product spelled back- 
wards. Imagine a girl behind a cos- 
metic counter wearing a button 
which carried the letters Etagloc 
Emufrep. Many customers would 
ask her about it and she could 
reply, “Oh, that is Colgate Per- 
fume, spelled backwards, and I am 
wearing this button just to remind 
me to show you this bottle of Col- 
gate perfume.” 

It could be worked in drug, de- 
partment, grocery, or almost any 


other kind of store. It would be par- 
ticularly useful with salesmen for 
wholesale houses where there are 
long lines of merchandise to be sold. 
Spotlighting one particular article 
occasionally, in this manner, would 
insure bigger sales merely because 
the salesman would be given an ex- 
cellent opportunity to mention it 
on every call where the buyer asked 
him the meaning of the word. 

In selling any product or serv- 
ice one of the big problems, as most 
every sales manager knows, is to 
maintain the interest of the men at 
a high pitch—to take selling out of 
the deadly routine that so often 
holds back the enthusiasm of work- 
ers. We have found that these 
simple plans accomplish this. 
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Night Typing 
at Gates Rubber 


By VIRGINIA YOUNG 
Gates Rubber Co. 


EVERAL years ago we in- 
stalled Ediphones and cen- 
tralized our  stenographic 
activities. Everything func- 
tioned smoothly until we found 
that our growth had made it neces- 
sary to employ additional stenog- 
raphers. As our space was so 
limited that we didn’t know where 
to put these girls we decided to try 
a night force. The day girls worked 
from 7:30 a.m. until 4 p.m., so the 
night hours determined upon were 
from 4 p.m. until midnight. 

For our night supervisor we se- 
lected the best girl on the day force 
and raised her salary enough to 
make the position attractive. We 
find that night operators will work 
for the same amount of pay that 
the day girls receive. The only con- 
cession we make is the allowing of a 
half hour for lunch. You will note 
that the day hours total eight and 
a half, out of which one half hour 
lunch period is taken on the em- 
ployees’ own time. At night, how- 
ever, the company allows the girls 
this half hour; they work a total 
of seven and a half hours and are 
paid for eight. There are restau- 
rants near the office where the girls 
may buy meals if they wish, but 
most of them prefer to bring a light 
lunch with them. 

As is the case in any other de- 
partment, there is a certain rate of 
turnover and the openings thus 
created in the day force are filled 
by the best girls from the night 
force. Seniority has something to 
do with the promotion but is con- 
sidered not nearly so important as 
quality of work. 

All new girls are put on the night 
shift, with the understanding that 


everyone on (Continued on page 48) 
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It has increased our business capacity 32°% 


(From Edison Records of the World's Business) 
This 32% increase in business capac- 
ity is attested to, and explained, by 
an officer of one of America’s best 
known Life Insurance companies! 

Pro-technic Ediphones provide each 
of this company’s dictators with a 
means of dictating at avy time. When- 
ever letters have to be answered ... 
whenever memoranda or information 
resulting from conferences, interviews, 
or telephone calls have to be recorded 

. . each man simply turns to his 
“electrical 24-hour 
secretary” .. . and 
voice-writes. He 
thinks once, writes 
once, at once—and 
then knows that it’s 
done. All work 
moves! 


(Protech 
Ediphone 


Investigation proved that men dic- 
tate 2!/, times as fast to the Ediphone 
as under the old method—with less 
effort! And, secretaries gain a com- 
mensurate speed in transcribing — 
with less effort! Speed, Action and 
Time Selection account for the 32% 
increase in this organization’s busi- 
ness capacity. 

Your firm’s business capacity can be 
increased too—from 20% to 50%. Get 
the proof! See the new Pro-technic 
Ediphone. It’s entirely different . . 
completely modern. 
Telephone The 
Ediphone, Your 
City, or write to — 


Chena 0 Eton 


RPORATED 


we 
ORANGE. N.J. U.S.A. 


Ancrease your profits with the New Ediphone. 
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EASY 


on the 


EYES! 


National ‘‘Eye-Ease’’ Record Forms 
of green-white Hammermill paper, 
plus restful brown and green rul- 
ing reduce eye strain, speed up 
work and promote accuracy. 


COSTS NO MORE 


It costs no more to enjoy the eye comfort of 
National ‘“Eye-Ease’” Records. Ask your 
stationer to show you Eye-Ease Columnar 
Books, Ledger Forms, Analysis Pads, Ring 
Book Sheets, Steno Note Books, etc. 









Green-white Eye-Ease Ham- 
mermill Paper, easier on the 
eyes, promotes accuracy. 


i. 





os 
‘ 


Sheets of ordinary Paper in- 
crease eye strain, slow up 
work and cause errors. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


Send for our free booklet No. E6. It will 
enable you to test for yourself the value of 
Eye-Ease Forms against ordinary Forms. 


if ATi a 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Loose-Leaf and Bound Books 





Exposing the Myths About Profits 


(Continued from page $6) 


solicitations were too numerous to 
mention. After he had donated 
paint to decorate one of the county 
fair buildings a committee waited 
on him to high-pressure him into 
taking a $75 advertisement on the 
fair grounds’ fence; the advertise- 
ment to be painted with the paint 
he had donated! Here was $825 
which he was expected to con- 
tribute, and for which great com- 
munity pressure was exerted. Re- 
fusal to contribute to any of these 
enterprises meant almost certain 
loss of some patronage and con- 
siderable good will. Every business 
man, whether he be the owner of a 
small confectionery store or the 
treasurer of a giant corporation, 
is familiar with demands of this 
kind. They can usually be handled 
in one way or another. The vast 
and highly-organized pressure for 
money from business is another 
thing. It attacks us from every 
angle; it reaches us at the most 
vulnerable points. And much of it 
is due to the wide-spread vonvic- 
tion in the public’s mind that busi- 
ness men make enormous profits 
and that they can easily tack onto 
the cost of doing business all these 
extra-curricular expenses. 

To educate the public to under- 
stand the real hazards of business, 
to make the public understand how 
little it would save if all profit 
were abolished, to teach the public 
why business cannot perpetuate it- 
self without profit is, we believe, a 
major task of business today. The 
suggestions which follow are by no 
means a complete program; but, 
even if only these few suggestions 
are followed, it will be a start 
toward an educational job which 
needs to be done, and done with all 
possible dispatch. 

The first job is to teach people 
what business does to earn the 
meager profits it keeps. How much 
must business pay out in wages to 
keep a thousand dollars in profits? 





How much must your business risk 
to earn a thousand dollars in prof- 
its? How much must your business 
invest to earn a thousand dollars? 
Have you ever calculated these fig- 
ures over an average of five years 
and passed the information along 
to your employees, your stock- 
holders, or to the public? 

How many carloads of freight 
did you handle, in and out? How 
many individual transactions took 
place, and if these transactions 
were averaged, what was the aver- 
age profit per transaction? How 
many employees earned wages as a 
result of your business enterprise? 
What happens to the profits of 
your business? Are they plowed 
back into the business? Held in re- 
serve for bad years? Distributed to 
stockholders to be spent again? 

With politicians, preachers, 
teachers, sociologists, reformers, 
writers, authors, all telling the 
world that business profits are ex- 
cessive, with the government mak- 
ing a point of its intention of tax- 
ing business out of profits, it seems 
that someone ought to be telling 
the public the other side of the 
story. No one will tell the public 
unless and until business itself tells 
the story. 

Every activity of business seems 
possible of being distorted into 
some sort of pseudo proof that 
business is immensely profitable. 
Listening to a recent radio pro- 
gram, several people were told by 
one listener that the program they 
had just listened to cost $20,000 
per broadcast. Immediately all 
present jumped to the conclusion 
that there must be an “enormous 
profit” in the food product thus 
advertised. Business advertises its 
expenditures, tells its distributors 
and dealers of the enormous sums 
spent for advertising, for research, 
for radio and other activities ; but 
thus far only a few business leaders 
have ever attempted to tell the pub- 
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lic how precarious profits really 


are, and how much has to be done ] 
to earn a profit. Bu a WA tae) =] h @] 
We submit that here is a job for me ot 0 (@) U ° 2 al S 


the best minds in the public rela- 








































i departments of ] 
rare idle tee’ pets @) F F E R 5 
for every executive who has any 
voice in what his business says to A T | M b LY S F RVI C é 
the public. 

"The first step is to acquaint em- 
ployees with the facts; if the aver- 


age employee knew anything about TO HELP EMPLOYERS 


how easy it is for an organization 


to dissipate profits he might be OBTAIN DETAILED INFORMATION 
more careful and more economical ; ON INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYEES’ 


the next step is to tell distributors 


d dealers. Thi be done b ' 
verte ahs sa, PAY RO LL AND EARNINGS 
ters, house magazines, catalogs and 
h inted , 
ee ie RECORDS 
next step would be to spread simi- i 
lar information to the public. 


Every company making or selling 
products which reach the general ings and deductions of individual employees, why not take 


public might profitably distribute advantage of Burroughs’ study of this subject? This timely 
a yearbook containing the unvar- information, together with recent machine developments, 
nished and unadorned facts about may save you much time and money. 

the company’s earnings, but pre- 
sented in some dramatized form, 





As you face new requirements for information about the earn- 


Burroughs offers many new styles of machines for handling 


with illustrations and charts. Such this work in large and small concerns. Among these are ma- 
material should be sent to all pub- chines which compute the earnings, and prepare individual 
lic officials such as legislators, earnings record, payroll sheet, pay check or pay envelope, all 
governors, congressmen, senators in one operation. They also automatica!ly accumulate such 
and taxing bodies of all kinds. statistics as hours, earnings, various deductions, and net pay 
We believe the time has come for for any period. In fact, much of this information can be ob- 
business to go back to a sound type tained as a by-product of the regular work of these machines. 
of institutional advertising, not as 
a substitute for the type of adver- To learn how Burroughs has helped other employers—and 
tising it is now doing, but as an how your problem can be met with minimum change in 
additional advertising activity to equipment and at the lowest possible accounting cost— phone 
insure a steady improvement in the local Burroughs office. Or, if more convenient, mail the 
public relations, to ward off unfair coupon for our special folder and other information on 
and ill-advised legislation, and to payroll and earnings records. Burroughs is glad to extend 


insure the very perpetuation of 
business as we now know it. 

Of course we realize that such a | . Se 1 — — .. .. .. .. .. .... ewes 
program would not bring immedi- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ate results ; nor would it be enough. 
But it would start the pendulum 
slowly swinging back in favor of 
business ; it would begin to create a 
public realization of the facts about 
the utter impossibility of business 
carrying the tax and expense loads Name seaaitaiee 
now being agitated by powerful Address 
forces. —Eugene Whitmore 


this timely service to you without cost or obligation. 







BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6142 Second Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 





Please send me your special folder and other 
timely information on payroll and earnings records. 
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Records of hundreds 

of installations of Standard 
New Process Duplicators show 
savings as high as 65%. Some are single 
machines in small offices and factories. 
Others comprise batteries of 8, 10, 12 
or more, in giant corporations. And 
whatever the application — for forms, 
intricate systems, or general duplicating 
—the savings of the New Process 
method are inevitable. 


Copies Direct From The 
Original 


Standard’s New Process method elim- 
inates costly, time-consuming operations 
between typing the original master and 
making copies. It gives you direct ac- 
tion. Banishes gelatin, stencils, ink and 
type. Masters may be filed and used 
again. Because of these and other ex- 
clusive advantages, the scope of many 
established “systems” may be extended, 
and efficient systems established, not 
possible with previous methods. 


How Users Save Money 
General Motors Export Co., 
New York 


Eliminates carbon manifolding and possi- 
bility of error in order-invoice work. 
Produces better copies in accurate regis- 
tration. Savings in time and money war- 
ranted purchase of additional machines. 
R. C. A. Victor Co., 

Camden, N. J. 


Standard New Process Duplicators in 
various departments save many thousands 
of dollars annually in time, labor, and 
operating costs, Have also improved op- 
erating efficiency, speeded production 
work, and reduced possibility of errors. 


American Forging & Socket Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Previously typed two masters — one for 
original order and one for completed job, 
with final labor, material and _ rate 
revision figures. By re-using original 
“‘master,’? re-typing and re-checking are 
eliminated, quality of copies improved, 
speed increased 30%. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 








Duplicating Machines Division, 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., 
Winter Street, Everett, Mass. 

Please send me more complete information how 
the New Process Duplicator reduces form costs 
up to 65%. 


Name Title 








Company_ 
Address___ 











Night Typing 
at Gates Rubber 


(Continued from page 45) 


that shift has an equal chance to 
qualify for the first day open- 
ing. It is surprising to find that 
some night girls like the hours so 
well that they do not want a day 
position when an opening occurs. 
We do not work on Saturdays, so 
the night girls have a very attrac- 
tive vacation at the end of every 
week—from midnight Friday until 
four o’clock Monday afternoon. 

All work done at night is placed 
on my desk and the following morn- 
ing I check it for accuracy. As I 
find mistakes I jot these down in 
a notebook and call them to the at- 
tention of the stenographers when 
they come to work that evening. 

The night girls are equally as 
efficient as the day girls, and often 
produce a greater amount of work 
than the day girls do. I believe this 
is accounted for by the absence of 
noise and distraction. 

The most important step in 
making a success of a night shift is 
the appointing of a conscientious 
and high-type supervisor ; the next 
is the selection of the right type of 
operator. We have found that this 
sometimes presents a problem and 
requires a little “selling,” but after 
the girls become accustomed to the 
night hours they do not seem to 


| mind working until twelve. 


Having one shift start when the 
other one ends has eliminated the 
necessity for overtime work, and 
assures the correspondents of unin- 
terrupted service. 

This plan of using a night force 
of stenographers and typists has 
brought several unanticipated ad- 
vantages. The first, and most im- 
portant is the insurance of a 
prompt handling of all correspon- 
dence. Another factor is the saving 
in investment in office equipment. 
Without our night staff our invest- 
ment in office equipment in this de- 
partment would have been doubled 
through buying more equipment. 














FEBRUARY SALES FORECAST 


And Index to American Markets 





COMPILED BY THE DARTNELL EDITORIAL STAFF, CHICAGO 





Spring Business Gains 
Require Selective Selling 


According to reports from subscribers Jan- 
uary has started out well. Nearly all compa- 
nies report sales volume running well over 
1935 levels, some showing gains as high as 
54 per cent. The general average is about 
22.5 per cent. While this is encouraging it is 
not sufficient to warrant relaxation of sales 
effort. In fact there are developments under 
way which make it advisable to intensify 
sales activities, in spite of apparently good 
January business. 

The unbalanced federal budget—accentu- 
ated by the pending payments arising out of 
bonus and farm relief legislation not provided 
for in the original budget estimates—may 
have a depressing effect on business confi- 
dence and result in a temporary slowing 
down of capital expenditures this spring. An 
accumulation of large stocks of used automo- 
biles is unsettling the market for new cars. 
In some sections of the country where agri- 
cultural relief has contributed materially to 
farm buying power there is uncertainty and 
a tendency to “wait and see.’’ The foreign 
situation, while clarifying, is still disturbing. 
A growing number of economists look for the 
franc to be devalued this year. A five-cent 
franc might upset export markets, especially 


if an accompanying adjustment in the pound 
sterling against the dollar is made by the 
Bank of England. 

None of the factors, however, is alarming 
and none of them is likely to change the 
major course of business which we believe 
will continue to follow its upward course. 
But they do suggest the wisdom of concen- 
trating sales and advertising effort, at least 
during the next three months, in areas and 
industries which offer better than average 
prospects for success. Generally speaking 
these territories will be the Pacific Northwest, 
because of a 65 per cent increase in lumber 
output, and the Great Lakes district where a 
16.7 per cent increase in car loadings is fore- 
cast by the Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Boards. The durable goods industries offer 
the most likely possibilities for 1936 sales 
volume, in the opinion of many observers. 

“Increased activity in steel,’’ thinks F. W. 
Nichols, vice president and general manager 
of the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, ‘‘will benefit railroads and greater 
railroad tonnage is likely to require more 
steel. Improvement in both these industries 
should be reflected in banking, insurance 
and other lines of business. With durable 
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goods however, the situation is somewhat 
different. Lack of expansion and delayed 
replacements during the depression caused 
a greater decline of activity, so that there is a 
promise of a sharper sales upturn in these 
industries.” L. C. Stowell, president of the 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, and past pres- 
ident of the Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute, looks for a definite spreading of the 
current improvement to practically all lines 
of business, with notably increased activity in 
the durable goods industries, railroads, steel, 
automotive, petroleum products, building, 
chemicals, electrical appliances and metals 
and mining. Both Mr. Stowell and Mr. Nich- 
ols feel that producers of business machines, 
machine tools, industrial equipment and 
other related groups will show sharp improve- 
mentin 1936. A great many other companies 


in the capital goods industries are also build- 
ing their sales and advertising plans for 1936 
upon that premise. 

Looking further ahead into the summer, 
the passage of the bonus legislation over the 
President's veto, and the method of payment 
is bound to have an inflationary effect on 
prices, and rising prices inevitably breed 
speculation in commodities. We therefore 
anticipate a pause in the business upturn due 
to the muddy fiscal situation. This will prob- 
ably last until spring and then as the infla- 
tionary effects of bonus spending begin to be 
felt, a sharp upturn will follow. The fact that 
the Government recognizes the danger in 
the situation, and is taking steps to check 
undue speculation, supports our previous 
prediction that the rise will probably be 
kept within bounds. 





INDUSTRIES DOING ABOVE AVERAGE VOLUME IN FEBRUARY OR MARCH 





Line of Business* Feb. 


Line of Business* 


Feb. : Line of Business* Feb. 





Hosiery 
Hotels 
Incinerators 


BS 


Advertising, Direct-Mail 
Advertising, Financial 
Advertising, Motion Picture 
Automobile Accessories 
Automobiles 
Automobiles (Retail) 
Bags 
Bakery Products 

Banks, Stationers 
Batteries (Retail) 
Buttons 
Calendars 
Candy 
Cash Registers 
Caskets 
Cereal 
Chairs 
Chemicals (Antiseptic) 
Chemicals (Disinfectant) 
Clothing, Men’s 
Coal (Wholesale) 
Coffee Roasters 
Condiments and Preserves 
Dairy Products 
Dairy Products (Retail) 
Dental Supplies 
Electric Driers 
Electric Lamps 
Envelopes 
Feed 
Food Specialties 
Gear-Cutting Machinery 
Glass 
Greeting Cards 
Groceries (Wholesale) 
Hardware (Drapery and Cab.) 
Hardware and Luggage 
Hardware (Wholesale) 
Hog Feed, Mineral 


Insurance, Life 


Knit Goods 
Leather 
Leather Goods 


_ 


— 
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Machine Tools 


— 


Nuts (Wholesale) 
Office Appliances 
Office Furniture 
Oil Producers 
Oil Refining 

Oil (Wholesale) 


tl ee 


Overalls 
Packers 


eceeeoecso 
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Paper 

Paper Boxes 
Paper (Wholesale) 
Perfumers 
Pharmaceuticals 


S 2 0 


— 


Plumbing 
Polish 














— 
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Insurance, Accident 
Insurance, Automobile 


Insurance, Property 
Jewelry (Wholesale) 


Lumber 
Lumber (Wholesale) 


Machinery, Industrial 
Merchandise Brokers 
Merchandise (Wholesale) 
Millinery (Wholesale) 
Motor Control Equipment 
Notions (Wholesale) 


Optical Goods (Wholesale) 


Paints and Varnishes 


Phonographs and Radio 
Phosphate (Mining) 


% Pork Packers 

Printing 

Proprietary Medicine 
Publishers (Farm Papers) 
Publishers (Med. Books) 
Publishers (Periodicals) 
Publishers (Newspapers) 
Publishers (Sub. Books) 
Push Pins 

Radiators, Automobile 
Radiators, Heating 

Real Estate 

Materials 





ape Supplies 
Screens (Window and Door) 
Securities 
Shirts 
Shoes 
Shoes, Canvas 
Shoes, Men’s 
Shoes (Wholesale) 
Stationery 
Steel Products 
Steel Specialties 
Steel (Wholesale) 
Store and Office Equipment 
Surgical Instruments 
Textiles (Cotton) 
Textiles (Silk) 
Textiles (Woolen) 
Ties 
Tools, Carpenter’s 
Tools, Thread-cutting 
Trucks 
Trunks and Bags 
Typewriters 
Utilities (Gas) 
| Utilities (Power and Light) 


— 
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*Manufacturers Unless Otherwise Stated 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


Increase Over Current Month a Year Ago 








ing | Advertising 
% 


Build- | Newspaper | 


Bank: | Retail | Pay- Build- | Newspaper 
Debits | Trade| rolls ing | Advertising 
Co %, oOo Oo oO 


% C 70 70 








Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Little Rock 

















+125 








Minneapolis. . . ..e| $15 +64 
Nashville. . wee eed $16 8 +247 
Newark. ... +12 a +25 | +211 
New Orleans.........| —1 d : +212 
New York...........| +37 5 +6 +85 
Oklahoma City.......| +32 a +72 

eek SE Eeweasobeues +54 
-|-25 ‘ 8 | +309 
Philadelphia. . . +27 +49 
Pittsburgh. +3 3f +83 
Portland, Ore........| +24 +79 
Providence .| +20 ‘eee +69 
Richmond ...| $17 Be +59 
Rochester...........| +17 —19 
Rockford. . ; ..| +34 |.. +59 
St. Louis. +26 , +71 
Salt Lake City +17 ; .| +208 
San Antonio.........| +28 2) +453 
San Diego wee] $49 +83 
San Francisco........| +40 : G +38 
a +27 ete +89 
Sioux City, Ia........| +19 |..... —58 
Sioux Falls, S. D......| +25 +696 
South Bend..... +41 , +205 
Spokane... .. +19 .. eee] $198 
Syracuse........ | +17 14 | +119 
Toledo may .| +36 3 —44 
Tucson sean ch SE Es nes +171 
Tulsa. .. Sah .| +30 +102 
Washington. ... .| +26 +114 
Wheeling .| +21 -1i | +9 
Wichita. .| +20 3 | +117 
Wilkes-Barre....... +16 . +73 
Wilmington, Del......| +27 12 | +279 
Winston-Salem .| +26 +177 
Youngstown. .. ..| +33 +31 | +68 


PH OR DM DM DIVE Om 


























Figures from Federal Reserve Board; U. S. Department of Commerce; Brookmire’s Economic Service and “Advertising Age” 








Promising Territories for Spring Business 


One of the most dependable forecasts of near term 
business activity is the car-loading estimates by the 
thirteen Regional Shippers’ Advisory Boards. First 
quarter estimates for 1936 have just been released, 
indicating a total increase in car loadings for that 
period of about 6 per cent over the same months of 
1935. 

The largest increases are expected in the ship- 
ments from the Pacific Northwest, scheduled for a 
20 per cent rise, and the area comprising Michigan, 
northern Indiana and Ohio and adjoining portions of 
Ontario. This would include the cities of Detroit, 
Toledo, South Bend, Windsor, Cleveland, and Buf- 
falo. The estimated gain from this area is placed at 
16 per cent. This gain, of course, is dependent upon 
expected shipments of automobiles, trucks and parts, 
the manufacture of which centers in these cities. 
Syracuse might also be included in this list since two 
automobile factories have just been reopened there. 
Another area expected to show a marked improve- 


ment, as measured by 1935 freight shipments, is the 
agricultural section which lies to the south and west 
of Lake Michigan, including Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa 
and western Indiana. An estimated increase of ship- 
ments amounting to 10.4 per cent above a year ago 
is made. The increase will come from larger ship- 
ments of grain, coal and coke, lumber and agricul- 
tural equipment. This estimate is subject to adjust- 
ment if a federal tax is placed on agricultural imple- 
ments for farm relief purposes as has been proposed 
in the Congress. 

Next in order of ‘‘good territories’’ is the area lying 
in between Iowa and the Pacific Northwest, including 
Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado and Nebraska. An 
increase over last year of about 8.5 per cent is sched- 
uled from these states. Grains, livestock and mining 
activities are the basis for the estimate. The estimate 
is subject to reservations, however, if the silver prices 
fall or relief payments stop. The price of silver may 
drop below the profitable mining point. 
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Where Collection Efforts Should Be Stepped Up 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND: There is evidence that a decline 
in potato shipments may impair the cash position of agricultural 
areas in Maine and the adjoining New England States. Shippers’ 
Board estimates for this section are below 1935. Construction is 
lagging behind 1935. Electrical power production, due to textile 
situation, is off 29 per cent in New Hampshire and 23 per cent 
in Vermont. Business failures have increased 200 per cent in 
Vermont and 100 per cent in New Hampshire. 


LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: Sales are ‘‘off’’ in Jackson, New 
Orleans, and other cities in this area, and collections are begin- 
ning to slow up. United Business Service forecasts both Louisiana 
and Mississippi among states where business will run behind 1935 
during the first quarter of 1936. The drop for Mississippi is esti- 
mated at 6.5 per cent. Life insurance sales have fallen 13 per 
cent in Mississippi. 


PLATTE RIVER VALLEY: The budget situation and the possibility 
of a sharp cut in benefits to the farmers of Kansas and Nebraska 
have made farmers in this area jittery, and may change the picture 
in this district. Brookmire estimates a 6 to 8 per cent increase in 
consumer income for Kansas-Nebraska during the next six months 
provided relief payments are maintained. This compares with 
14 per cent for the United States as a whole. Automobile regis- 
trations in Kansas are falling off. 


e 
NEW MEXICO AND THE TEXAS PANHANDLE: While the Ship- 


pers’ Board looks for a slight increase in livestock shipments from 
this district, Brookmire forecasts that consumer income will be 


1 per cent less during the next three months than for the same 
period a year ago. Available figures indicate a below-average 
position for this section. Business failures are up 100 per cent in 
New Mexico over a year ago. 


FLORIDA AND THE GULF COAST: Reports from this section 
indicate an exceptionally good tourist business which will bring 
considerable cash into the area. Fundamental business condi- 
tions, however, will show only half the improvement of the country 
as a whole. Farm income is falling. The tax situation throughout 
this area is such that desperate efforts are certain to be made 
this year to collect defaulted taxes. 


MARITIME PROVINCES (CANADA): While general conditions 
in Canada (excepting Manitoba) are good, recovery in Nova 
Scotia has bogged badly. United Business Service looks for a loss 
in business volume over last year in Nova Scotia, and Brookmire 
estimates consumer spending power in Prince Edward Island will 
be 11 per cent below 1935 for the first half of this year, as com- 
pared with a three-year average. 


@ 
SILVER MINING DISTRICTS: Silver prices have been steadily 


dropping and are now back to 44 cents an ounce. The action of 
silver prices is already reflected by a drop in Nevada of 18 per 
cent in life insurance sales and 33 per cent in power production. 
Business failures have increased 200 per cent in Idaho. However, 
the political importance of this district may induce the federal 
government to “do something’ about the silver situation. 





SALES REPORTS UP TO JANUARY 31, 1936 


individual Company Reports—Not Totals for the Industry Except Where Stated 





EQUIPMENT 


WEARING APPAREL 


BUILDING 





% % 
Increase| Increase 
for12 | for 
Mos.* | Jan.t 


% i % 


Increase Increase| Increase 


for 12 or for 12 
Mos.* ; Mos.* 





Men’s Clothing 
Men’s Clothing 
Men’s Clothing 


Portable Electric Tools 46.0 
Machinery 34.0 
Office Filing Equipment 27.0 
Cash Registers 21 
Dictating Machines 24. 
Office Appliances 24. 
Business Equipment 24. 
Typewriters 

Office Equipment 
Household Appliances 


Shoes 

Men’s Shoes 
Women’s Shoes 
Hosiery 

Knitted Outerwear 
Swimming Suits 


Women’s & Child’s Dresses |—11.0 


35.0 Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers 12.0 
23.0 Plumbing Fix. & Htg. Equip.| 78.0 
18.0 Lumber 45.0 
Face & Common Brick 20.0 
Concrete Slabs 18.0 
Insulating Board 23.0 
Insulating Board 50.0 
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35.0 
17.0 
12.5 
21.0 
70.0 
17.0 
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MERCHANDISING 
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Household Appliances 
Farm Equipment 
Farm Equipment 


RSDSSR 


LUXURIES 


Chain Stores 9.1 
Department Stores 6.5 
Wholesale Grocers 3.0 











Agricultural Equipment 
Farm Machinery 





| 17.0 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS 





cou 


Store Equipment (scales) 
Meat & Bread Slicing Equip. 








7 . 
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ADVERTISING 





Aluminum Cooking Utensils | 29.0 





FINANCIAL 
Advertising 
Industrial Banking | 25.0 | 35.0 | Farm Paper 
Genera] Magazine 
AUTOMOTIVE 








Metal Novelties 





Automobile Parts 





Writing & Printing Papers 10. 
| 30.0| 25.0 |Bonds & Ledger Papers 


Rugs & Carpets 20.0 





AGRICULTURAL 





22. 
.0 |Farm & Lawn Seeds 15.0 
22.0 Tree Surgery 22.6 























*Actual increase for first twelve months of 1985 over same period 1934. {Estimated increase for January 1936 over January 1935. 
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“We Have a 
Letterhead!” 


(Continued from page 37) 


“If that’s the case, let’s make up 


some new letterheads that do show | 
our products,” suggested the sales | 


manager. “Why couldn’t we use the 


same general design but substitute | 


the names of the products for the 


names of the officers? It would be a | 


lot more practical letterhead for 
most of the work we’re doing in the 
sales department.” 


“Yeah, and just as soon as we | 
did that, Harry Gordon would | 
come in with the idea of changing | 
it some other way for the advertis- | 
ing department, and then George | 


Worthington would want a differ- 


ent arrangement to use for collec- 


tion letters, and by the time we got 
through. .. .” 


Regardless of the outcome of | 
this particular argument, the situ- | 
ation is not an uncommon one. | 


While the words may be strange, 
the tune is all too familiar. There 
are cases where the standard com- 


pany letterhead will not meet the | 
needs of the sales department or | 
the advertising department or | 


the collection department. There 
are cases where to fill the let- 
terhead with all the information 


which all the various departments | 
think pertinent, would crowd it to | 


such an extent that there wouldn’t 


be any room left for a letter. There | 
are even actual rather than ficti- | 


tious cases where it really does | 54M€ action, same touch, same 


make a lot of difference whether the 
letterhead carries the names of the 
officers or the names of the prod- 
ucts. 

It has never been possible, of 


course, to formulate any hard-and- | 


fast rules governing just what a 
letterhead should and should not in- 
clude. If a company’s officers are 


so well and favorably known to the | 
trade that their names will reflect | 
credit on the company, it would | 
seem to be the part of wisdom to | 


print them on the letterhead. If it 


Have you a “Mary Grey 


33 


in your office ?.. 


She handles your mail. . . types your letters... 


arranges your desk... takes your phone calls 


“Mary Grey,” as played by Miss 


Lucille Wall in the Smith- files . 


Corona radio program, “Nine 
to Five” —Thursdays, 7:15 p. m., 
E. S. T., Blue NBC Network. 


. checks up your appointments... keeps your 
. . pays your personal bills... and 


perhaps does errands for you in her lunch hour. 


During each day, she strikes typewriter keys from ten to 


twenty-five thousand times (say six million strokes per year); 


and each day she shifts keys, for capitals or punctuation, a 


thousand or so times. Along about four o'clock, unless key 


action and shifting are very easy, her finger muscles tighten, 


and that five o’clock ache between the shoulder blades is a direct 


result— day after day after day. Try it yourself, and see how 


your nerves and finger muscles stand up! 


What to do about it? Just this. After thirty years of making 


ball-bearing typewriters we know something about easy type- 


bar action and effortless shifting. And if you haven’t provided 


a Silent L C SMITH to make work easier and faster for your 


Mary Grey—well, sir, our nearest office will show you how to 


give Mary a Happy New Year from now on! 


The Silent L C Smith 


The one typewriter that operates 
exactly like standard typewriters— 


speed —yet is silent. 

Ball-bearing type-bars, effortless 
Smith Floating Shift, interchange- 
able platens, choice of carriage 


| return, half - spacing, and all the 


other L C Smith features. Booklet 
on request. Ask for demonstration. 


L C SMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC 


109 Almond Street, Desk 2 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





LC Smith Standard and L C Smith Silent Type- 

writers, Corona Portable Typewriters, Corona 

Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Type-Bar 
Brand Ribbons and Carbons. 








SILENCE without SACRIFICE 


SMITH 
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Where 
Do You Go 
From Here? 


You’re like a million other men today—you’re 
facing a big question. 

The late depression turned business topsy- 
turvy and now the “New Deal”—the rebuild- 
ing period—stares you in the face. 

Where you are “going from here” is a question 
you want answered right if you expect to get 
ahead—progress—grow instead of standing still. 

Are the things that are happening today going to 
help or hinder you—what will they mean in your pay 
check? Where will they put you five—ten—twenty 
years from now? 

How can you take full advantage of this time—this 
period of opportunity? We believe you will find the 
answer here—a suggestion—a recommendation the 
soundness of which can be proven to you as it has been 
to thousands of other men. 

The whole trend today—legislation—spirit—action 
—is to put men back to work, raise earning and spend- 
ing power, give every man a fair chance to work out his 
own salvation. 

The road to success remains unchanged, but, bear 
this in mind, what it takes to win is radically different! 

Different—hbecause business men are older and 
wiser —because the crash of 1929 proved many old 
business methods were unsound. 

No employer today would dare risk an important 
post in the hands of a man who had not learned the 
lesson of 1929. Why should he, when right at this 
moment he can pick and choose and get almost any 
man he wants at his own price? 

Business organizations are re building—reorganizing 
for the new conditions. Before it is over, every man 
and every method will be judged in the cold light of 
reason and experience—then dropped, remade or re- 
tained. This spells real opportunity for the man who 
can meet the test—but heaven help the man who still 
tries to meet today’s problems from yesterday's 
standpoint! Out of the multitude still jobless there 
are sure to be many frantically eager to prove him 
wrong and take his place. 


Some Men Have Found the Answer 


Seeing these danger signs, many aggressive men and 
women are quietly training at home—are wisely 
building themselves for more efficient service to their 
employers. 

You naturally ask, ‘‘Has your training helped men 
withstand conditions of the last few years?” 

Our answer is to point to a file of letters from 
thousands of our students reporting pay raises and 
promotions while business was at its lowest ebb—to- 
gether with a myriad of others telling of greater suc- 
cess during these recent months of recovery. 

Amazing evidence is ready for your inv estigation. 
We have assembled much of it in a booklet that is 
yours for the asking, along with a new and vitally 
interesting pamphlet on your business field. 

This is a serious study of the possibilities and 
opportunities in that field. It is certain to contain an 
answer to vital questions bothering you today about 
your own work and earning power. 

Send for these booklets—coupon brings them free. 
Be sure to check the LaSalle training that interests 
you most. We will tell you also how you can meet 
and take fullest advantage of today’s situation. No 
cost or obligation 
—so why not mail 
the coupon now? 








LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 247-R CHICAGO 


Please send me—without cost or obligation—full informa- 
tion about how I can, through your training, equip myself 
for the new problems and opportunities in the business 
field I have checked: 

O Higher Accountancy (© Business Management 
O Law: Degree of LL.B. O Traffic Management 

O Commercial Law Oo Personnel Management 
Oo — M OB Correspon- 


Oo ; English 





Oo , . 
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is important for a company to let 
its customers know the location of 
its branch offices, possibly that in- 
formation should be incorporated 
in the design, even at the expense 
of the lists of officers and/or prod- 
ucts. If all this information can 
be safely omitted, that, in general, 
is so much the better; but even if 
it can’t, the solution lies, not in at- 
tempting to cram it all into one 
letterhead design, but to use just 
as many different letterheads as 
circumstances require. 

One Chicago manufacturing or- 
ganization, for example, uses regu- 
larly at least a dozen different 
product letterheads, in addition to 
a large number of departmental and 
special-purpose letterheads. Its 
complete letterhead supply prob- 
ably numbers as many as thirty 
different designs, ranging all the 
way from the president’s own per- 
sonal stationery, richly engraved 
on a crisp 100 per cent rag bond, 
to a three-color campaign letter- 
head garishly printed on a sulphite 
sheet of bright goldenrod. 

The advantages of this policy 
are manifold. It provides appropri- 
ate stationery for every depart- 
ment and every activity of the busi- 
ness. It enables the sales depart- 
ment to promote each individual 
product according to its merits and 
the class of people to whom it is 
sold. It differentiates between the 
dignity and formality of a letter 
from the president to the stock- 
holders, and the breeziness and in- 
formality of a letter from the sales 
promotion manager to a dealer’s 
salesman who is participating in a 
sales contest. It makes it possible 
for the collection department to 
work up from a chatty, good-na- 
tured reminder to a formidable, 
legal-looking demand for immediate 
payment. No one standard letter- 
head can possibly be that versatile. 

In the experience of many com- 
panies, the question of incorporat- 
ing the names of the company offi- 
cers on the letterhead has been 
solved by supplying each executive 
and department head with his own 
stationery. One expedient in design- 
ing these executive and depart- 





mental letterheads is simply to take 
the standard company letterhead 
and imprint, in the left-hand mar- 
gin and usually in red ink, the name 
of the officer and his department. 
This practice has several disadvan- 
tages. For one thing, it usually 
looks like a makeshift arrange- 
ment with the name tacked on as 
an afterthought. And for another, 
it usually succeeds in throwing the 
whole letterhead design off balance, 
as it was laid out originally with- 
out any thought of additional im- 
printing and was a self-contained 
unit which is bound to be spoiled 
by any addition. A far better 
rangement is to make each one a 
distinct and distinctive design. 

Differences in design, however, 
are not the only way of making in- 
dividual executive and departmen- 
tal letterheads distinctive. Another 
valuable expedient is the use of dif- 
ferent color combinations, both in 
the paper stock and in the ink. The 
same basic design, changed only in 
the matter of the name of the ex- 
ecutive or department, appears 
strikingly different when printed in 
dark brown ink on buff, russet or 
cafe stock, for example, than when 
printed in black ink on white stock 
or dark blue ink on light blue stock. 
With the growing popularity of 
modernly-designed illustrated let- 
terheads, moreover, simply chang- 
ing the illustration makes the same 
general design suitable for several 
different product letterheads. But 
whenever possible, an entirely fresh 
approach to each letterhead prob- 
lem brings the most satisfactory 
results. 

To determine whether or not 
these different letterheads from the 
same company really do command 
greater attention and arouse 
stronger interest in its messages, 
it’s a good idea to visit the general 
correspondence files once in a while 
and look through the folders of 
those companies from which you r 
ceive considerable mail. Leafing 
through sheet after sheet of th: 
same identical letterhead design 
from, say, the Smith Corporation, 
whether the letter is from the vic: 
president in charge of sales, th: 
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claim adjuster, the nearest branch 
office or the shipping clerk, some- 
how seems to dull the interest and 
stamp the company’s messages as 
dull and monotonous. But when the 
Jones and Company folder dis- 
closes fresh and varied letterheads 
bearing the distinguishing mark of 
the various personalities in the 





Jones organization, the feeling is | 
one of liveliness and timely im- | 


portance. 
An accompanying table shows a 


partial list of the many different | 
letterheads which can be used, and | 


used profitably, by most companies 
of medium size or larger with any 
considerable number of products to 
promote. Possibly no one company 
could adopt them all, but there are 
few companies whose sales and cus- 
tomer relations could not be im- 
proved by the adoption of most of 
them. 


Comparatively few concerns, for | 


example, take advantage of their 


opportunities for increasing results | 


by means of carbon copies of let- 
ters. If no reply is forthcoming 
from the first letter, they either let 
the matter drop or compose an en- 
tirely new follow-up letter. Tests 
have shown, however, that carbons 
of the original letter frequently 
prove more effective than either the 
first or a follow-up mailing. There 
is an urgency about the appearance 
of a carbon copy that seems to be 
particularly resultful. But in order 
to get full value from them, they 
need to be just as attractive look- 
ing in their way as the company’s 
regular letters and letterheads are 
in their way, and that involves a 
neat although not elaborate letter- 
heading, a good grade of thin 


paper, and clean, legible typing. | 


The collection department is 
usually one of a company’s most 
profitable users of a variety of let- 
terheads. The experience of many 
companies has shown that letters 
written on the special stationery 
of the credit manager, the treasurer 
and, finally, the legal department 
or attorney, get considerably more 
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You Will 
knyjoy This 
Book... 





200 Pages 
82 Plates 
Size6éx9 


By ROY W. JOHNSON 
and RUSSELL W. LYNCH 


The Sales Strategy of 
JOHN H. PATTERSON 


Founder of the National Cash Register Company 


his contempt for the conventional business methods of his day, have 

frequently been told. But this is the first book to go behind the spectacu- 
lar appearances of his sales policies and methods to bring out plainly their 
fundamental soundness and effectiveness. It is the first to cut away the 
fiction and expose the vital facts of Patterson’s uncanny ability to analyze 
the selling problem, and the selling process that would solve it. 


Ji H. PATTERSON'S flair for the dramatic, his instinctive showmanship, 


In comprehensive detail, this book clearly outlines the principles and practice 
of constructive sales promotion Mr. Patterson developed and applied 
with such phenomenal success in building the business of the National Cash 
Register Company—through booms and depressions. 


This book is authoritative. In its preparation the authors have enjoyed the 
collaboration and assistance of many of Mr. Patterson's closest and able 
associates. Thomas J. Watson, president, International Business Machines 
Corporation, Alvan Macauley, president, Packard Motor Car Company, 
Colonel E. A. Deeds, chairman, National Cash Register Company, J. E. 
Rogers, president, Addressograph-Multigraph Company, Frederick B. Patter- 
son, president, National Cash Register Company, R. H. Grant, vice presi- 
dent, General Motors Corporation—are a few who may be named. 


Both authors have a rich background of experience. Mr. Johnson, for many 
years on the editorial staff of Printers’ Ink, later eastern editor of Sales 
Management, is a well-known writer on sales and advertising subjects. 
Mr. Lynch for eighteen years was a member of the N. C. R. sales organization 
with the opportunity of putting into operation the Patterson sales strategy. 


Price on Approval, $3.50 Postpaid 


setion than the same letters writ-| "THE, DARTNELL CORPORATION 


ten, one after another, 
standard company letterhead. 


on the | 
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SURE, I'D USE 
WATERMARKED* CASLON 





BOND! IT COSTS LITTLE 
MORE THAN CHEAP, 
UNKNOWN PAPERS 





PRINTERS KNOW 


Caslon makes better 
letterheads and forms 


If you let him, your printer will do 
you a great service. He’ll point out 
that you no longer need to content 
yourself with a “guess-it’ll-do” paper 
for letterheads and printed forms. 
He’ll show you that for little more 
than the cheapest, unidentified bond 
made, you can use a paper of standard 
watermarked quality .. . crisp Caslon 
Bond...clean, white, sturdy... made 
in a mill noted for low-cost produc- 
tion... and every sheet watermarked 
to certify adherence to definite mill 
standards of uniform quality. 


When watermarked Caslon Bond 
costs solittle,why gamble on unknown 
brands and make your printer gamble 
with you? Ask him to print it on 
Caslon Bond. You'll both be happier 
(and money ahead in the long run). 





FOR BETTER 
PRINTED FORMS 


as 


Send this coupon for free portfolio showing new 








developments, with Color System for quickly 
identifying forms by color. Includes practical | 
helps in planning new forms. Address The | 
Munising Paper Co., 1971 Field Bldg., Chicago 


Name 








Position 


Name of your printer 
(Your business letterhead must accompany your inquiry) | 











Hershey’s New Offices 


(Continued from page 19) 


With Armstrong cork tile on the 
ceiling and acoustic plaster on the 
walls the noise is toned down to 
where it isn’t necessary to raise the 
voice when speaking. 

Burroughs machines calculate 
payrolls, write the checks, accu- 
mulate totals, make deductions and 
handle the entire payroll job me- 
chanically. Checks to the 4,000 
dairymen who supply milk are made 
twice a month; the amount, weight, 
price, etc., being calculated and the 
checks written at one mechanieal 
operation of the machine. 

Hershey is a believer in elaborate 
and detailed sales statistics. Fig- 
ures showing sales by every prod- 
uct, by sixty-three districts are 
furnished the sales department 
promptly. Figures are written by a 
Burroughs machine on slips; the 
slips are sorted in special racks ac- 
cording to codes for each product, 
then transferred to McBee Unit 
Analysis cards, punched for peg 
board use, so that figures may be 
taken off and consolidated by the 
peg board method. A number of 
forms used by the sales department 
for statistical purposes are pro- 
duced on the Ditto duplicating ma- 
chine equipment. 

A large part of Hershey ship- 
ments is made in fibre board con- 
tainers. Addressograph plates are 
made for shipments and as many 
shipping labels as are necessary for 
each package are made on the Ad- 
dressograph. Thus if a shipment to 
Jones and Company, 237 Main 
Street, Fishcreek, Wisconsin, calls 
for fifteen shipping cartons, fifteen 
labels are quickly run off by means 
of the repeating mechanism on the 
Addressograph, instead of individu- 
ally hand-stenciling the fifteen 
shipping cartons as was once done. 

Salesmen’s mail was once a big 
problem in the Hershey offices. The 
sales department sent its daily mail 


| to salesmen to the mailing depart- 


ment. It was not entirely uncom- 
mon for the mailing room, boys to 





see a letter addressed to a certain 
salesman ; they might decide quick 
ly that this salesman got his mail 
at the Dallas branch, whereas, in 
truth the letter should have been 
addressed to the salesman at some 
San Antonio or Houston address. 
There was considerable confusion 
due to errors of this nature. 

Under the new system, installed 
when the new offices were built, the 
sales department handles its own 
mail to salesmen, addresses the en 
velopes and then sends the ad 
dressed, stuffed, but unsealed enve 
lopes to the mailing room, where 
other mail to salesmen, from such 
departments as credit, traffic, etc., 
is added to the envelopes, sealed, 
stamped and mailed. A Pitney- 
Bowes mail rack is used for sort 
ing the salesmen’s mail as it accu 
mulates during the day. 

A few minutes after opening time 
each morning the order approval 
department is in possession of, and 
working on, the orders which have 
been taken from the first mail. But 
before the order approval depart- 
ment receives the first orders, C. J. 
Speicher, who distributes all mail, 
has already made hasty calcula- 
tions and records of the orders. 
These records he transmits to the 
stockroom and production depart- 
ments so that the men in charge 
may have a quick estimate of the 
day’s stock and production needs. 
Mr. Speicher’s office opens into the 
office of W. F. R. Murrie, presi- 
dent of the corporation. 

Other offices on the first floor 
are: O. E. Bordner, controller ; 
L. W. Majer, assistant to the presi 
dent; F. W. Pugh, sales manager ; 
A. De Wolfe, bulk sales depart- 
ment ; the purchasing department ; 
offices of several other executives ; 
private offices for stenographers 
and secretaries of executives; the 
directors’ room ;a conference room: 
a private room for Mr. Hershey, 
the founder; the visitors’ depart 
ment ; a room to be used by guides ; 
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ANYWAY YOU WRITE IT— 





DITTO COPIES Le 
DITTO cCoPIES 


direct from your 
original writing, 
typing or drawing— 
no stencil—no type 


ITTO requires no stencil, no 

type, no engravings. It copies 
anything typewritten, handwritten or 
drawn direct from the original. You 
can use pen or pencil and write or 
draw anything on a sheet of paper 
and Ditto will copy direct from that 
sheet on any size or weight of paper 
or card stock. 

Wherever Ditto is installed it be- 
comes a remarkable time and money 
saver, because it is so flexible and so 
widely adaptable to countless busi- 
ness systems. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate what Ditto can do for you. 


For the complete 
story, write for our 
booklet ““Copies— 
Their Place in 
Business”. It tells 
fully how Ditto 
will save money in 
your business. 





Their Place in Business” telling how Ditto 
will save money in my business. No obligation. 


Concern 





Name 
Address___ 
City State 


Nature of Business 


DITTO, inc. 


2223 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO ’ ILLINOIS 


DITTO+ DITTO 



















































and a display room for all Hershey | 
chocolate and cocoa products. 


Throughout the entire building | 
there has been an amazing amount | 
of forethought for every comfort 
and convenience of employees. For 
example: Under almost every clock | 
in the building there are three tiny | 
light globes; when one of these | 
globes shows a red light it is rain- 
ing outside; when it shows white 
the weather is clear; green means 
snow, and so on through the vari- 
ous combinations of weather that 
may be prevailing outside. This 
signal was made by the Autocall 
Company. Because there are no 
windows and the employees can’t 
see outside, this arrangement was 
decided on to keep the employees 
from wondering whether to take | 
umbrellas, rubbers, raincoat, or | 
topcoats out with them when going | 
home. 

A large space is devoted to lock- | 
ers, one side for men, the other for 
women. Huge Bradley wash foun- 
tains of the latest design are in- 
cluded in the equipment of the 
locker rooms. The offices will be 
cleaned by a Spencer 
Vacuum system. 

Desks are furnished with leather 


desk pads, a calendar pad and a 








Turbine | 


memorandum pad, all to harmonize | 


with the color of the desks. In 
executive offices there are carafe 
sets to guarantee cool drinking 


water. All executive private offices | 


are carpeted with Bigelow-Sanford 
carpets and the walls and corridors 
are decorated with pictures. 
Executives and department 
heads have offices equipped with 
necessary filing equipment, accord- 
ing to the needs ; for example, those 
men having confidential records are 
furnished with filing cabinets which 
lock, both with keys and with com- 
bination locks. Dictaphones are 


found at the elbows of most of the | 


Hershey executives. 
Automatic telephones 
executives to hold 
between a 
men without anyone leaving a desk. 


enable 
a conference 
number 


These phones are used only for | 


outside communication. A feature 


of different | 


| 


of these telephones is that the man | 


on the other end of the wire may 





Reduce postage by mak- 
ing copies on tissue 







Copy shipping tags 
without rewriting 


' Make fac- 
tory copies 
of orderson 
card stock 
without 
rewriting. 


copies on any 
weight paper 
from tissue to 
heavy cardstock 

LEXIBILITY and adaptability are 


Ditto’s outstandingcharacteristics. 
Ditto makes copies on any weight 
paper from tissue to card stock, thus me 
eliminating rewriting of essential 
copies in order- billing, production 
order and other routine systems. m 


DITTO MAKES 
= 
° 


Almost every order-billing system 
or production order system can use 
copies on tissue or card stock to ad- 
vantage. Some concerns save hun- 
dreds of dollars on postage alone by 
making copies on tissue; and in fac- 
tory order work copies on card stocks 
are often indispensable. It will pay 
you to write for complete details. 
There’s no cost or obligation. 


in “Free! 


Our new book, 
**Copies —Their 
Place in Business”’ 
tells the complete 
story of Ditto's 
Write 


for a free copy. 


flexibility. 


ese eseeeeeneanoooonooeoa = 
Please send me your new book “Copies 
Their Place in Business” describing Ditto’s 
remarkable flexibiliry. No obligation. 
Concern 

Name 

Addres 

City State 


Nature of Business____ 


DITTO, inc. 


2224 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6 ILLINOIS 
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BROOKMIRE FORECAST 
FOR 1936 


The year 1936 is faced 
with confusing economic 
and political develop- 
ments. The Brookmire 
1936 Forecast discusses 
the outlook for Business 
—Commodity prices— 
Money—Bonds and 


Stocks. 
* 


Write for Your 
Complimentary Copy 


BROOKMIRE 


Investment Counselors and 


Corporation 
Administrative Economists 


Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Ave., New York 
B-33 

















Robust at 4o- 
But After 4o- 


What ? 


What is your Chair doing to your body? 


After 40, faulty office sitting habits usually 
mean weakened, flabby abdominal muscles. 
Results: A malformed torso - a depression 
here, a compensating bulge there - and 
crowded vital organs and ill health. 


Do/More Executive Chairs provide the 
means for a man to sit comfortably erect at 
his desk, and at the same time to get positive 
abdominal muscle exercise. They help him 
retain the physical proportions of youth and 
good health. Use the coupon below to find 
out how this is done. There is no cost or 
obligation. 


The Do/More Woodfield @™ 
Designed for executives’ | 
comfort and abdominal 
muscle building exercise. 


DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 


Licensed by Posture Research Corporation 


308 Monger Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


Attach to your letterhead and mail, 
and we will send you this treatise, 
“A Twer'y-Year Old Body at the 
Asge of Filty’’. 











be cut off temporarily, while a dis- 
cussion is held with a third party; 
the conversation may be resumed. 

Shaw-Walker olive green steel 
desks are used for the general 
offices, and the same desks, except 
that they are finished in walnut, are 
used in private offices. Posture 
chairs of aluminum are used at 
many desks ; aluminum and leather 
chairs are used in all private and 
executive offices. With Burroughs 
equipment, Burroughs posture 
chairs are used. 

In certain desks in the credit de- 
partment a file drawer is built in 
both desk pedestals, instead of in 
only one as is customary. In other 
desks specially designed card files 
by Shaw-Walker are furnished for 
the card drawers in the desks. 
Sixty-inch desks are the general 
rule and there are only a few types 
used; the usual drop head type- 
writer desks, a few desks with type- 
writer pedestals, a few calculating 
machine desks and the regulation 
executive type desks are all that 
are used. Thus an employee going 
into the private offices feels just 
as at home there as he does at his 
own desk. 

The lighting system is one of the 
features of which the Hershey or- 
ganization is justly proud. In Gen- 
eral Electric Ivanhoe fixtures there 
is a General Electric mercury 
vapor lamp, 750 watts, plus a 
Mazda lamp of 300 watts. The 
fixtures are so closely spaced that 
there is not a dark or shadowy spot 
in the entire building. 

A 185-ton Freon air-condition- 
ing system controls the humidity 
and temperature of the offices. 
Cleaned and washed air of the 
proper humidity is forced by fans 
to every portion of the office 
through a system of ducts, grilles 
and accessory equipment. This sys- 
tem was installed by the York Ice 
Machinery Company. The Johnson 
system of temperature control is 
used in the building. 

As a further guarantee of effi- 
ciency and to eliminate nerve rack- 
ing noise the entire building is in- 
sulated wherever possible against 


sound. Ceilings are treated with 
Armstrong cork, 2 inches thick, 
decorated with a white substance 
that does not penetrate or close the 
pores. Armstrong Linotile is used 
on the floors. It is laid in sections 
of contrasting colors of brown and 
tan. Armstrong Linowall is used on 
walls of the private offices. In other 
offices United States Gypsum Com- 
pany’s acoustic Sabinite plaster 
is used for sound absorption. 
Special leather upholstered, alu- 
minun frame furniture is used in 
the directors’ room, the visitors’ de- 
partment, the reception lobby, and 
in Mr. Hershey’s quarters. This 
furniture, made by the Warren- 
MacArthur Company, is of modern 
design and manufactured under a 
process which anodically treats 


aluminum to guarantee it against 


tarnish, oxidization, so that it is 
forever bright. A table and ten di- 
rectors’ chairs, plus overuphol- 
stered lounge furniture, are the 
chief equipment of the directors’ 
room, which is equipped with a 
green carpet, cream-tinted Lino- 
wall on the walls; trimmings are in 
black and silver. 

The rear of the office building, 
which is really a separate building 
with its own individual air-condi- 
tioning system, will be occupied 
by a stock department and the 
Hershey printing department. An 
Autocall system will be used 
throughout to signal executives and 
others who find it necessary to leave 
their desks frequently. Stromberg 
electric clocks are used throughout 
the offices, and just outside the 
main entrance. 

The Hershey plant generates 
its own power ; there is an arrange- 
ment which makes it possible to 
switch on an emergency plant in a 
few seconds in the event that the 
power fails in the regular plant. 

Fire protection is accomplished 
by a Grinnell sprinkler system, and 
the three vaults, one on each floor, 
are protected by a special Lux 
(Walter Kidde and Company) sys- 
tem which uses carbon dioxide gas, 
eliminating the necessity of using 
water in case of fire, so that no rec- 
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ords would be damaged. The build- 
ing itself is as fireproof as it can be 
made. Hollow tile, separated by a 
3-inch air chamber completely 
lines the stone building. Hose and 
reels are available in lobbies and 
corridors in addition to the sprink- 
ling system. 

The building was built by the 
Hershey Lumber Products Com- 
pany, under the supervision of 


D. Paul Witmer, architect, and | 
A. Bowman Snavely,engineer. That | 
it will be a mecca for thousands of | 


business men who are contemplat- 
ing building new offices or modern- 


izing old ones goes almost without | 


saying. Those who do come will find 


in this peaceful little village in the | 
Pennsylvania hills a cordial wel- | 


come and a vision of what the 
future office building will be. 


Score One for Henry 


(Continued from page 24) 


beside their performance. Once you 
get those facts through your head 
they'll drive these highfalutin’ 
ideas out.” 

“But so are automobiles ma- 
chines, dad, and that doesn’t stop 
the manufacturers from stream- 
lining them and using attractive 
color combinations to make people 
buy them.” 

“As you’d realize very well, if 
you’d stopped to give the matter 
any thought, streamlining actually 
does affect the performance of 
automobiles. It’s over-rated and is 
a better talking point than it is a 
real practical factor, but what pos- 
sible use would there be in stream- 
lining a doughnut machine? It 
doesn’t move. Wind-resistance, 
which is the only reason for stream- 
lining an automobile or a train or 
an airship, doesn’t cut any ice. As 
long as a machine does its work, 
and does it better than anything 
else, what it looks like doesn’t 
matter.” 

“All right, dad. I didn’t expect 
to get in an argument. But while 
we’re on the subject, other things 
besides moving objects are stream- 
lined these days, and it seems to 
help their sales. Look at electric 
refrigerators and gasoline pumps 
and furniture. Maybe you wouldn’t 
exactly call it streamlining, but 
they’re certainly designed to be 
modern and attractive looking.” 

‘““That’s enough,’’ shouted 
Hiram, his patience close to the 


breaking point. “I didn’t expect to 


be drawn into an argument either, | 


and I don’t propose to. But listen 
here to me, Henry. After you’ve 


been in this business a few years | 
you may be qualified to pass an | 


opinion on some of the things that 
the rest of us have been studying 
and working with every day for 
nearly twenty years. Nobody can 
say that Hiram Hobbs isn’t open 
to suggestions, but there’s a dif- 


ference between real practical sug- | 


gestions that are based on experi- 


ence and study, and half-baked | 
theories that are picked out of | 
thin air. Remember that.” They 

had reached home by this time, and | 
word Hiram | 
stamped into the house, sat down | 
in his favorite chair and opened the | 


without another 


evening paper. 

Hiram Hobbs’s temper the next 
morning, still touchy from the 
altercation with his son, wasn’t im- 
proved any by the sight of Jack 
Donaldson, his New York State 
salesman, as he came into the office. 
He greeted him briefly: 

“What the blazes are you doing 
here, Donaldson?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Hobbs,” 
began Donaldson defensively. “I 
guess you didn’t expect to see me 
this morning, did you?” 

“T didn’t expect to see you, and 
I can’t say I wanted to either. Why 
aren’t you out in your territory?” 

“Well, there were some things 
about that Imperial Bakeries order 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 

American Origin is located in 

Lancashire. 

More than 20 well-known 

American concerns have cho- 

sen factory locations in Lan- 

cashire 

and 
A Free Information and 
Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice is available to Ameri- 
can concerns interested 
in supplying the British 
and Empire markets. 





Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 

General Manager 
THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Ship Canal House 
King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W.1., 28 Av- 
enue des Champs Elysees, 
Paris and British Empire Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New 
ork. 








rs © 
DOES IT’ 
LET US SHOW YOU HOW TO 


SEAL MONET 


ON LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS 


Yes, Sir, Concentration does it! By ConcENTRAT- 
ING on one job and doing it well, we have built up 
a nation-wide business on Lithographed Letter- 
heads—and a volume that enables us to offer 
UnseurevaB.y Low Prices! Yet we never vary 
from the Quauiry STANDARD. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Portfolio 


You are invited to Sze ron Younrse.r just how 
and why we save money for our customers. . . 
why we believe we can save money for You. 
Merely pin the coupon below to your business 
letterhead and youll ceseive Free our Portfolio 
showing samples of our work—and price list. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


Diversey at Kildare Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Spaulding 7000 


— = = = = = — a oe a 

Untversav Lirno. & Stationery Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Yes—I would Like to have that 
new Portfolio of Modern Lithographed Let- 
terheads, also price list. You may send them 
both Free—and without obligation. 


| My Name Is... . iereewelsccaeeeepie dus 
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‘ Company 


' Address 


I City ; Cae nn<s 
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INCREASED SALES 
YOU ARE AFTER 


Impress your sales message indelibly 
upon the minds of Consumers, Pur- 
chasing Agents, Jobbers’ Salesmen, or 
Dealers by constant repetition. That 
means more business, increased profits 
for you. 
While you are struggling for an idea 
to accomplish that, just have your 
message reproduced on a few Pearl 
barreled Dur-O-Lites No. 49. Then 
distribute them among well chosen 
prospects, and see what happens. It 
costs so little. 
Your message and Trade-Mark are 
vividly reproduced in one, two or three 
gleaming colors by our exclusive Hi- 
Vac process on beautiful translucent 
Pearl, which forms the barrel of this 
splendid writing instrument. Your cus- 
tomers will be proud of such a re- 
minder gift. 

Executives: Write on Company let- 

terhead for Free sample and see the 


luxurious beauty of this splendid 
pencil. Please state your title. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1001 N. a Ave. MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


im the edge of Chicago 











| 
| 
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I wanted to talk over with you,” 
Donaldson explained, still with 
some embarrassment. “I was afraid 
I couldn’t do it in a letter.” 

“What is there to talk over?” 
barked Hiram. “You lost the order 
after I had it in the bag. Seems to 
me that you’d want to keep away 
from here for awhile.” 

“I’m afraid that order wasn’t as 
close to being in the bag as you 
thought it was, Mr. Hobbs. Their 
representative, the one who called 
at the office here, had already de- 
cided against us before he got back 
home.” 

“An alibi, Donaldson. That’s all 
it is, an alibi. Why, that fellow was 
sold up to the hilt by the time he 
left here.” 

“That isn’t what he told me, Mr. 
Hobbs.” 

“Well, what did he tell you?” 

Donaldson coughed apologeti- 
cally. “He seemed to be under the 
impression—mistakenly, of course, 
Mr. Hobbs—that we weren’t quite 
a progressive enough firm for Im- 
perial Bakeries to do _ business 
with.” 

“Oh, he was, was he? Say, who 
does he think he is? And how do you 
know that’s the way he felt?” 

“That’s what he said, Mr. 
Hobbs. He mentioned especially 
that he had called at our office and 
wasn’t very favorably impressed by 
what he saw here. But that wasn’t 
the only reason we didn’t get the 
order.” 

“No?” replied Hiram grimly. 
“Well, go on with your story.” 

“You see, it’s this way. These 
Imperial Bakeries operate a chain 
of what they call ‘Daylight Baker- 
ies’ all over town. There are a dozen 
of them, and what they wanted to 
do was install a doughnut-making 
machine right in the show window 
of each store, where people could 
look in from the street and see them 
made.” 

“All right,” snapped Hiram, 
“what’s that got to do with why 
we lost the business?” 

“Well, to make a long story 
short, he said appearances were all 
against us. I think his exact words 


were something like, ‘We can’t have 
an old threshing machine like that 
in our show window for people to 
see. They’d think we were as old- 
fashioned as the machine.’ Any- 
way, that was what he meant, and 
he finally bought a dozen of these 
new Acme machines, just like that 
de luxe model they’ve been exhibit- 
ing around at the equipment shows 
this last year.” 

“So that’s what he did, huh? And 
you just stood around and let him 
do it!” 

“To be real frank with you, Mr. 
Hobbs, under the circumstances I 
don’t think I blame him,” said 
Donaldson, with more spirit than 
Hiram had given him credit for. 

“What’s that you say?” yelled 
Hiram, aghast at such heresy. 

“TI said I didn’t exactly blame 
him, Mr. Hobbs. In fact, that’s an- 
other reason I particularly wanted 
to come in and see you. It looks to 
me like we’re going to keep on los- 
ing more and more business to these 
up-to-date competitors, and I just 
wanted to say. ...” 

But he never got a chance to say 
what he wanted. Hiram Hobbs rose 
with all the dignity and severity at 
his command. He slapped the palm 
of his hand sharply against the top 
of his desk and thundered: 

“Donaldson, you’re fired!” 

Donaldson had rehearsed this 
scene all the way in to the plant. 
He knew that his cue was to retort, 
“Fired? Hell, I quit!” But some- 
how the sight of the infuriated old 
man stopped him. He couldn’t 
bring himself to add insult to in- 
jury. He quietly picked up his hat 
and coat and walked out of the 
office. 

It was several minutes before 
Hiram Hobbs had recovered his 
balance sufficiently to give the con- 
versation sober reflection. Losing 
his best salesman was bad enough, 
but to have him deliberately turn 
traitor was worse, and according 
to the standards of the House of 
Hobbs, that was exactly what 
Donaldson had done. Then, sud- 
denly, another thought crossed 
Hiram’s mind. It was the clear 
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recollection of his argument with | 


Henry the previous afternoon. He 
sank back thoughtfully in his chair. 
“Well, I’ll be a son-of-a-gun,” he 


mused, half aloud. That seemed to | 


be about as far as his powers of 

expression could carry him. “T’ll 

be a son-of-a-gun,” he repeated. 
(To Be Continued) 


Determining 
Profits in Advance 


(Continued from page 11) 


analysis may hold a clue for marked 


improvement in methods. Only when | 


an organization can be induced to 


work with this spirit uppermost in | 


.mind can any controller, or any 


man who does the controller’s work | 


under another title, function to his 
full potential value to the company. 


In the Wrigley organization, | 


every record is looked upon as a 


challenge to better it during the | 
next period. Even the products, | 
standardized though they are, must | 


constantly be subjected to the chal- 
lenge for betterment to those who 
are charged with the duty of per- 
fecting every Wrigley product, im- 
proving ingredients, checking the 
manufacturing process, etc. 

In the final analysis of a control- 
ler’s job, it is evident that his chief 
contribution to the business may 
come for providing the management 
with the facts that enable every 
man to measure his worth to the 
business, to provide each executive 
with a yardstick which will chal- 
lenge him to use all of his potential 
ability because he is shown where 
his strength as well as his weakness 
lies. This means that every execu- 
tive is given the facts that show him 
his relation to every other execu- 
tive and to the business as a whole, 
so that one department will not 
hold back another, so that one 
activity will not be slowed down be- 
cause of the failure of some seem- 
ingly remote but, nevertheless, re- 
lated activity to get under way at 
the same time. 








HOUSE 
ORGANS... 


A sample copy of the 
William Feather Magazine,* 
which is typical of the House 
Magazines we edit and print 
for 25 different companies, 
will be sent to any business 
executive who writes us on 


his company’s letterhead. 


THE 


WILLIAM FEATHER 
COMPANY 
555 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


*The house organ about which busi- 
ness executives have said, “It is the 
only one I take home and read.” 























Contents 


Dead or Alive? 

How to Begin 

Finding and Developing Ideas 
How to Conclude 

How to Introduce a Speaker 
How to Improve the Voice 
Provocative Paragraphs 
Illuminating Anecdotes 











NOW—lIdeas and material for 
the speechmaker 


At last, a practical book for the business speaker, giving the 
principles and psychology of speech building, together with 
an ample selection of suggested material. Do you know how 
to get an effective beginning?—inject suspense?—find apt 
illustrations, serious and humorous ?—close forcefully? This 


book tells. 


Just published—Hoffman’s 


The Public Speaker's Scrapbook 


269 pages, SY x 8, $2.50 


The best, most apt, brightest cues, paragraphs, anecdotes, 
and examples applying to hosts of situations, gathered in 
this big scrapbook for the stimulation and help of others 
who must make speeches. Also tells how to adapt this 
material, how to use it properly, how to improve the voice. 
Altogether, a modern, practical manual from which you can 
get both ideas and usable substance for speeches for all 
occasions. Send the coupon today. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Send me Hoffman's The Public Speaker’s Scrapbook, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $2.50, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (We pay postege on orders 


accompanied by remittance.) 
Name 
Address 


City and State 





Position 


Company 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 











i] 90-Day Open 
e Account Plan 


The Bon Marche, Seattle department 
store, has inaugurated the policy of “90- 
day open accounts.” At present, the plan 
applies only to the purchase of men’s 
clothing, and a customer who wishes to 
pay for clothing in three equal install- 
ments may either have a regular charge 
account at the store, or one applying spe- 
cifically to 90-day credit in conjunction 
with the purchase of men’s wear. 

The customer pays no interest charge 
or additional charges of any kind over 
regular cash prices. 

The action of The Bon Marche, which 
necessarily will have to be in operation 
for some time in order to prove itself, is 
declared by store officials to be sound. 
Certainly it vindicates a growing thought 
in credit circles that the average “open 
account,” when it amounts to over $25, 
is actually an “installment account,” so 
why not call a spade by its right name? 


Loaded Shotgun 
e Shell Mailing 


Genuine red shotgun shells, “loaded” 
with a sales message, were used by the 
Minnesota Retail Hardware Association 
in an effective stunt promotion. 

The message was printed in brown ink 
on thin, tough, canary-colored paper, 
12x 16 inches. The heading, in huge let- 
ters, was “$24,000,” and in smaller type, 
“Is paid to Minnesota hardware dealers 
as extra profits.” 

Sketches of hunters, the reproduced let- 
ter of a hardware store, and a store dis- 
play window ilustrated the copy, which 
dealt with the benefits Minnesota hard- 
ware dealers were deriving from the new 


regulations permitting all hardware deal- 
ers to sell hunting licenses—a condition 
brought about by efforts of the associ- 
ation. 

The address was typed upon a mailing 
tag, tied to the shotgun shell. 

The stunt mailing got 100 per cent at- 
tention, focused the minds of hardware 
merchants on the various advantages of a 
trade association. 


3 Microphone Increases 
e Restaurant Efficiency 


A combined menu and order slip, to- 
gether with a unique microphone system 
of calling orders, has been evolved by 
D. La Fern, proprietor of Normandy 
Lane restaurant which is run in the City 
of Paris, a San Francisco department 
store. The system prevents arguments be- 
tween cooks and waiters, reduces the 
working force, and enables this luncheon 
rendezvous to take care of from 2,500 to 
4,000 guests between the hours of 11:00 
a.m. and 5:00 p.m., without undue haste, 
the record being 4,330 one day during 
the last Christmas season. 

The stewardess only calls out hot dishes 
over the microphone suspended on a cord 
from the ceiling immediately outside the 
section where cooks prepare these dishes. 
She reads them from the combination- 
menu orders slips in use at Mr. La Fern’s 
three restaurants: The Fawn, The Dawn, 
and Normandy Lane. 

The menu-order slip gives at the left 
the price, then the dish, then a ruled 
column in which the guest checks her 
selection opposite its name. A second 
column is provided for bookkeeping pur- 
poses. At the bottom of the order is 
Table No.— Waiter No.— No. Served—. 
The table number corresponds with a 


[62] 


numbered card on a rack at each table, 
guiding the waiter in filling orders. 

All waiters bring the slips to the 
stewardess who stands before the “mike.” 
She does not call out each individual order 
but gathers them in a heap and segregates 
them, calling out “40 a la king,” “50 lamb 
chops,” “15 sole.” Next to her are two 
girls who receive the orders from the 
three cooks and after inspecting them 
pass them to the waiters who, in the 
meantime, have been getting the other 
things on the tray. The method has sub- 
dued noise. 

It simplifies menu making and order 
routine. Waiters do not stand behind 
guests’ chairs waiting for orders; they 
do not have to tax their memory; they 
do not recommend food, that being done 
on the menu itself by complete food de- 
scription and an occasional aside like, 
(Always a sell-out !). Furthermore, as the 
guest writes his order himself he cannot 
say he did not order this or that. 


4 Jig-Saw Puzzle 
e Sales Contest 


S. S. Nathan, branch manager of 
Electrolux, Inc., Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, recently took a picture of the 
Electrolux division manager in his terri- 
tory, had it enlarged to 15 by 20 inches, 
mounted on heavy board and then sawed 
it into a jig-saw puzzle. The design of the 
puzzle was then traced on another board, 
and the name of a salesman in each space 
representing a piece of the puzzle. Each 
salesman was given the piece of the jig- 
saw puzzle corresponding to the space in 
which his name was printed. On the back 
of each piece of the puzzle was the sales- 
man’s quota, to be attained by the date 
of the next visit of the division manager. 
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Upon reaching his quota each salesman 
was permitted to paste his section of the 
puzzle over his name. If a salesman failed, 
his space would be vacant on the puzzle. 
The thought that they didn’t want their 
names to show in the blank space, instead 
of a part of the photograph, urged on 
every salesman to make an excellent rec- 
ord. The plan worked as anticipated and 
brought in a big increase in business for 
the meeting. 


Modern Metal 
*Je Chairs 


Those of you who attended the Century 
of Progress in Chicago, during 1933 or 
1934, may have noticed that nearly every 
office, booth or exhibit, restaurant or 
drinking place was furnished with a 
modern type of Chrome steel chair. These 
chairs, one of which is illustrated on this 
page, are now being widely used in offices 
and in salesrooms. Automobile, refriger- 
ator, radio, office equipment and other 
salesrooms are being widely equipped 
with this modern, attractive furniture. 
Made by The Howell Company in a wide 
range of colors and styles of upholstery, 
the new equipment which includes tables, 
desks as well as chairs is growing in 
popularity. 


6 Fire Protection 
e for Files 


The Shaw-Walker Company announces 
a new addition to their line of fire pro- 
tected equipment. This new file has walls 
of steel and heavy monolithic insulation. 
Insulation is mesh reinforced, cast in one 
piece, bottom, sides, cross sections—in- 
tegral with wall and frame structure and 
specifically treated to prevent loss of in- 
sulation value. This fire file, known as 
“30” bears the certified protection and the 
5.M.N.A. half-hour labels. 

The file is available in letter and legal 
sizes, four-drawer height. It affords fire 
protection in filing cabinet form at a 
price which warrants every business man 


to give new consideration to this impor- 
tant subject. Cost of protection is no 
longer an excuse for the losing of even 
ordinary records of a business in a fire. 

With this equipment available in regu- 
lar filing cabinet form, papers of all kinds 
are protected from fire, not only at night 
when stored in vaults but in daytime 
when most fires occur. 


Teletyped Waybills 
e for Fast S. P. Freight 


An outstanding innovation in ordinary 
railroad practices is the method of trans- 
mitting freight waybills by telegraph 
recently adopted by Southern Pacific 
Company in connection with its newly 
established fast overnight merchandise 
service between San Francisco Bay cities 
and Los Angeles. 

Speed is the prime factor in this new 
service, which the railroad is hopeful will 
attract some of the freight business that 
has been going to trucks operating on 
the highway between the two California 
cities. Shipments picked up at the store 
door of shippers during the day are loaded 
into steel baggage cars which operate in 
a special train, “The Overnight,” making 
the 471-mile run in passenger train time. 

With the freight shipments handled at 











‘A FINE LETTERHEAD 
IS A 














SOUND INVESTMENT 











Good letterheads get better atten- 
tion for your letters. That's why a 
good letterhead is a profitable in- 
vestment for any business organi- 
zation. 


That's a simple statement of what 
should be an obvious fact. Yet, 
thousands of representative organi- 
zations have letterheads that are 
not truly representative of their 
calibre and standing in the busi- 
ness world. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 
Makes Superlatively Fine 
Letterheads 


“Custom designed”’ by unexcelled 
letterhead artists to fit your particu- 
lar requirements and executed in 
Photogravure — considered the 
finest process of applying designs 
to paper. Every detail of illustra- 
tion and lettering is perfectly re- 
produced. 


Is your letterhead a true representa- 
tive of your organization? If not— 


SEND FOR A PORTFOLIO 


of samples of Nahm Photogravure 
Company letterheads and see how 
others have made their letterheads 
stand out in the morning mail. 


Please write on your pres- 
ent business letterhead. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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KEEP UP 
with the PARADE...... 


Never before have marketing and advertising practices 
shifted so rapidly . . . never before has the day-to-day 
merchandising and advertising news been so signifi- 
cant... . Markets shift overnight, new methods, new 
ideas, pop up that may be of vital practical value to you. 


If your own selling and merchandising efforts are to 
ring the bell, you must keep up with the parade. You 
must know what your competitors are doing, you must 
know what is happening to markets—how they are 
changing, where they are going, what new character- 
istics they are assuming. 


You can keep abreast and ahead of the marketing and 
merchandising parade most easily by scanning the 
pages of ADVERTISING AGE, The Weekly Newspaper 
of Advertising, each week. In it you will find the FIRST 
news of every important and significant development 
in advertising, in marketing, in the technique of sell- 
ing. And it's all presented in NEWS style that makes 
it easy to skim the cream off the news that is of impor- 
tance to you in fifteen or twenty minutes a week. 


Fill out the coupon now, and get this extra assistant 
working for you atonce. The priceisonly $1 for 52 issues. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


100 EAST OHIO STREET - CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago 


Attached is one dollar. Please send ADVERTISING AGE for one year starting 
with the current issue. 


Company 


Address 

















such speed, there is not the customary 
time for making out waybills to be sent 
by mail. As soon as the train leaves the 
terminal a messenger rushes the out- 
bound waybills to the railroad’s telegraph 
department where they are copied on the 
telegraph printer and transmitted. The 
receiving machines are equipped with a 
hectograph ribbon, the original copy 
going to a Ditto machine where seven 
of the inbound waybills are run off and 
delivered to the receiving freight station 
before. the overnight train arrives. Ship- 
ments are delivered to the store doors of 
receivers early the next morning. 


8 Sidewalks As 
e Advertising Space 


Schoenfeld’s Standard Furniture Com- 
pany, Seattle, used the “world’s largest 
rug,” cemented to the sidewalk as a tell- 
ing feature of a recent six-day promotion 
on Pabco felt base floor covering. The 
stunt attracted much interest and gener- 
ous newspaper attention. 

To attract still more attention, Display 
Manager E. Allenbach had the letters to 
spell Pabco cut out in giant size from 
actual Pabco rugs, and then cemented 
them to his windows as shown in the illus- 
tration on page 62. 


Want a 
e Used Skyscraper? 


Clonick Steel Company of Chicago 
have hit upon a clever slogan which 
dramatizes their business effectively. This 
company dismantles steel buildings. On 
their trucks, signs and other advertising 
matter they use the slogan, “Skyscrapers 
Slightly Used.” With so many buildings 
being torn down to make room for park- 
ing lots and giant garages the wrecking 
industries are doing very well, thank you. 


& 
10 Cutting Overhead on 
e Small Orders 


The purchase and stores department of 
the Standard Oil Company of California 
buys all articles costing less than $2 
through a petty cash account maintained 
for that purpose. Every order used to go 
through the same formal routine whether 
it cost 75 cents or $750, which sometimes 
necessitated several dollars expense to 
purchase a 75-cent rubber stamp. Now, 
instead of the fifteen to twenty people 
involved in the routing, placing, writing, 
filing, handling, mailing, checking, approv- 
ing, and vouchering of these orders, only 
two people handle them—the buyer and 
the chief clerk in the purchase office. 

When that office receives a memo or- 
dering such items, most of which are 
stationery needs, the order is telephoned 
to the merchant and his delivery boy re- 
ceives payment from the petty cash fund 
and signs his name on a signature voucher 
which has lines for twenty-six such signa- 
tures which constitute proof of payment. 
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World-Wide Hotel Information 


HOTELS of the World, Inc., is the name 
of a new world-wide hotel information 
service recently established under the 
\merican management of Milton V. 
O’Connell, formerly advertising manager 
of the Biltmore, Commodore, and other 
well-known American hotels. 

With offices in well-known travel agen- 
cies, Hotels of the World, Inc., plans to 
give detailed and specific information, 
without charge, on any hotel in the world. 
Special service will be offered to hotels 
who subscribe to the service, but informa- 
tion obtained from existing hotel guides 
and directories will be furnished free on 
all hotels, regardless of whether they are 
members or not. 

Offices in Europe have been established 
in leading travel centers in Germany, 
Italy, France, England, Czechoslovakia. 
There are also offices in Africa, Australia 
and South America, as well as in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Miami, Dallas, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, and other cities. 


3 
How to Attract More Guests 


THE outdoor advertising fraternity owes 
a debt of gratitude to—of all people—a 
newspaper man. Howard Vincent O’Brien 
who edits a light-hearted column for the 
Chicago Daily News—mind you we said 
light-hearted, not light-headed—says, in a 
recent issue of the Chicago Daily News, 
“As I come to the end of a long tour of 
hotel-sampling, I think of several things 
that hotel keepers could do with profit to 
themselves. First is a series of road signs, 
artistically executed, each one giving a de- 
tail of the service offered, including the 
price range. Among these details might 
come some of the specialties of the 
cuisine.” 

What attracted Mr. O’Brien’s attention 
to this matter is an experience he had with 
the Doering Hotel at Temple, Texas. 
Bound for Waco, he was influenced by a 
series of signs advertising the Doering 


Hotel at Temple. Instead of pushing on 
to Waco he stopped at Temple and the 
Doering. There he found Frank Doering, 
the owner, all over the place, welcoming 
guests at the front door, checking up on 
meal service, and otherwise making sure 
that his guests received the service 
promised on the road signs. 

Among other attractions at the Doer- 
ing was broiled squab as a part of a 75- 
cent dinner, which was really cooked to 
order instead of being scooped up off of 
a steam table which had long since 
steamed the flavor out of the food. Guy 
C. Garth, of the Garth Advertising Com- 
pany, who executed the signs for the 
Doering Hotel at Temple, sent us the 
clipping from the Chicago Daily News, 
which we had missed. 


Remote Control in 
Hotel Management 


WHILE we are on the subject, there is 
another matter mentioned by Mr. O’Brien 
in his column on hotel men. In comment- 
ing on hotel managers, he says that most 
of them are as remote as the governor 
of the Bank of England. Come to think 
of it, they are. Like Mr. O’Brien, the 
editor of this column visits many hotels 
every year. Although we average about 
forty to fifty hotels a year, the last hotel 
manager we had the honor of meeting in 
person was the manager of the old Alex- 
andria, once a noted hotel in Los Angeles 
but which has long since been closed or 
demolished. 

The old-time hotel manager was wont to 
spend much of his time with his guests. 
With the manager on the floor, outside the 
cage, frequently going through the vari- 
ous dining rooms, the service was auto- 
matically ‘kept to a high standard. Today 
most managers in their back offices would 
be insulted if a mere guest presumed to 
call on him. This may be one explanation 
of the coldly impersonal and, at times, in- 
different service so frequently encountered 
at hotels. 


| 
| 
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featuring — 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
Good Food, Carefully Prepared, 
and Reasonable Rates 


In Cleveland it’s 
The HOLLENDEN 


In Columbus it’s 


The NEIL HOUSE 
In Akron it’s 

The MAYFLOWER 
In Toledo it’s 

The NEW SECOR 
In Savannah (Ga.) it’s 


The General Oglethorpe 


“On Wilmington Island” 


In Augusta (Ga.) it’s 
The BON-AIR 


America’s Most Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 
In Miami Beach it’s 


The FLEETWOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 





in Saint Louis 
NINTH a WASHINGTON 


ad ep 


@ This beautiful 
new hotel is located in 
the business, theatre and 
shopping center of the 


city. Garage service. 


e Iwo 


FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 
Coffee Grill. .-The Rathskeller 


Visitors who know 
St. Louis stop at the 


Wroie! “teennose 


» VICTOR, MANAGER 
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SALES EXECUTIVES 


will find this story dramatically 
interesting 





Your copy is ready 
KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 


“Maintaining Leadership in Beller Sales 
Cases for 35 Years” 

















FREE 





SALES BY MAIL 
MADE EASY, 








Complete secrets that built $1,500,000 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS made clear 
by owner. Sales by MAIL bring BIG 
M 


ONEY—offer greatest opportunity 
with least capital. Often $25 to $50 has 
developed national business. Many adver- 
tisements in this publication support 
gigantic MAIL ORDER BUSINESSES. 
SMALL START GROWS BIG because 
8c stamp does salesmen’s work. ANY- 
ONE, ANYWHERE can learn and earn 
quickly. Office in attic as good as one in 
million dollar building. $50 to $500 
monthly possible in spare time. Large 
20-lesson course “SUCCESSFUL SELL- 
ING BY MAIL,” teaches you secrets. 
Write for FREE BOOK Today. 

PROSPERITY INSTITUTE 














Dept. AB-2, 697 E. 219th St., New York 
GET MORE BUSINESS 
« USE POST-CARD ADS 


Now you can illustrate, print and address the 
ecards yourself — all operations ——on a simple 
little machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards 

. . you have no cuts to buy or type to set. Busi- 
nesses of all kinds—Retailers, Manu- (© 
facturers, Wholesalers—are rapidly 
discovering the big results from 
post-card messages sent to cus- 
tomers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models 
from $60 to $150. Write 
on business stationery 
and receive sample 
ecards your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
153 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 













FLEXIBLE PAPER FASTENERS 


Start 1936 right by using the new improved 
flexible paper fastener. Send 85c for box of 
50. Free samples. 


QUICFLEX M'F'G. Co. 


500 San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 














$12.00 A MONTH 
covers the cost of aone-inch display ad- 
vertisement in AMERICAN Business and 
System, provided the order calls for 
twelve consecutive insertions; less than 
twelve insertions the cost is $14.00. 
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Double Prices on 
Hotel Menus 


LAST year we printed a complaint from 
a man who objected to being charged a 
dime for Coca Cola in a hotel coffee shop. 
We have encountered another of these 
hotels—The Penn Harris at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. It is a small matter, and 
the hotel is, of course, entitled to charge 
whatever it can obtain for anything it 
sells. But if the average hotel manager 
could realize that the extra nickel he ob- 
tains by charging a dime for a Coca Cola 
drives away dollars in trade, he might be 
delighted to charge the almost universal 
price of a nickel for this popular drink. 
A penny extra on papers—a few cents 
more for cigarettes—may add to the 
profit but the practice substracts consid- 
erably more from good will. 


Blackstone Reduces Rates 
and Decorates 


A LETTER from the well-known Ben 
Marshall, president of the Blackstone 
Hotel of Chicago, tells that the famed 
hotel has been redecorated in a more 
modern manner, with modernized furnish- 
ings. Rates have been brought down to a 
point where they are more in keeping with 
prevailing charges elsewhere. 


Eating Is Cheaper on 
Board Trains 


LOUD huzzas for the railroads in their 
splendid efforts to recapture passenger 
travel. Among other things being done by 
the railroads to win support from the 
masses are the splendid meals now being 
served in coaches on a number of lines. 
These meals are priced lower than the 
average one-arm restaurants. For ex- 
ample, on the Illinois Central coach pas- 
sengers may obtain two strips of bacon, 
fried eggs, toast with butter, coffee or 
milk for 25 cents. A typical luncheon con- 
sists of sirloin of beef with noodles, 
hashed brown potatoes, bread and butter, 
coffee or milk. All for 35 cents. And for 
a 40-cent dinner, can you beat this any- 
where, ashore, afoot, afloat or horseback? 
Veal cutlet, with spaghetti, french fried 
potatoes, bread and butter, coffee or milk. 


Take Your Car South 


PENNSYLVANIA, Illinois Central and 
other railroads are offering to haul your 
automobile for the price of one railroad 
ticket when you go south for a winter 
holiday. Those who do not care for the 
long drive during winter months should 
look into this service, for without an auto- 
mobile in the average winter resort you 
are lost. Yet for the price of one ticket, 
added to the cost of your own ticket, you 
may have the advantage of your own car 
to drive around wherever you want to go 
during your winter vacation. 
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Vul-Cot is the standard wastebasket in 87 
per cent of business offices in America. 
Vul-Cot is made of National H-A-R-D Vul- 
canized Fibre—one material that never 
chips, cracks, rusts or dents. No sharp 
edges. Solid sides and bottom. Efficient, 
sturdy, economical. Vul-Cot—in colors to 
match office furnishings. Olive-green, 
maroon-brown, oak, walnut and mahogany 
Is yours a Vul-Cot? 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


| NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 








Worried About 


“Payroll Taxes”? 


For full, continuing information about 
Unemployment Insurance—under both 
State and Federal Laws you need . 


CCH Labor Law and 
Unemployment 
Insurance Service 
Loose-Leaf—Always Up-to-Date 


Covers fully, accurately, and continu- 
ously Unemployment Insurance, Old 
Age Benefits and other Important La- 
bor Legislation. 


New Laws, Regulations, Rulings, Forms, 
Court Decisions, Interpretative Material. 


Scope of the Service 
Unemployment Insurance, Federal and State— 
Old Age Benefits—Federal Labor Laws—Labor 
Disputes Act (Federal Labor Board)—Anti- 
Injunction Act—Check Lists of State Labor 
Laws—Forms—Court Decisions—Labor Board 
Decisions—New Matters—Cumulative Index— 
Table of Cases—General Index—Charts—Ex- 
planatory Discussions. 


May we send details? 


COMMERCE, CLEARING TWOLsn, ING, 


LOOSE LEAP SERVICE DIVISION 





Ti GORPORATIO IN TRUEST: Companys? 


205 W. Monroe Sr., Cuicaco 
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Men, Markets and Methods 


SUBSCRIBER writes: “I notice in the last 
few issues of your magazine you have 
played down the name System and given 
more prominence to AMERICAN Bustness. 

Does this mean that you intend to drop System en- 
tirely? Like many other business men I owe much of 
my success to System and have a kindly feeling for 
the name of a publication which has contributed so 
much to the progress of American business.” 

To this and other subscribers who fall into the 
category of System fans, we give our assurance that 
the name System will be retained in the registered 
title of this publication. However, American Bust- 
NEss COMBINED WITH System is too long for every- 
day use. So in the interests of brevity we will feature 
AMERICAN Busrygsss, although continuing System as a 
part of our official title on the “masthead.” 

Since System was established in 1900 by Arch W. 
Shaw as “The Magazine of Business,” American 
methods have won a high place in world opinion. 
American sales methods have been widely adapted in 
Great Britain, France, the Scandinavian countries, 
Australia, South Africa, and throughout most of 
South and Central America. American advertising 
methods have become standard practice. American 
management methods, due largely to the far-flung 
influence of System and American manufacturers of 
office appliances, have likewise won world fame. 
They are accepted as being progressive and effective, 
even though not always adaptable to overseas condi- 
tions. To business men the world over, AMERICAN 
Business suggests the blazing of new trails; going 
after business instead of waiting for it to come to you; 
up-to-date methods in business management. 

Thirty-six years ago scientific management was at 
the beginning of its vogue. Business was becoming 
“efficiency” minded. To the business man of that era 
the word “system” had a cash-register jingle. It 
stood for a settled method of doing routine work effi- 
ciently and expeditiously. But like so many other 
good words it was abused. During the depression it 
was not uncommon to hear men say that one of the 
troubles with business was too much red tape. To 
these men, “system” and “red tape” were often 
synonomous. A noted educator in one of the eastern 





universities remarked that “while system in business 
was important, some executives used it as a substitute 
for thinking.” 

Since the depression, more emphasis has been 

I ’ I 

placed on fundamental essentials of management 
which have to do with men, markets and methods. It 
is with these things, and not just system alone, that 
the merged magazines deal. We chose to emphasize 
AMERICAN BusIneEss in our name because it fits es- 
pecially well the platform which governs the editorial 
activities of this magazine—a platform of service to 
the rank and file of business establishments and not 
just to those few great corporations which dominate 
organized business. This platform follows: 

1. This magazine, representing as it does the American tradi- 
tion in business, stands for a fair field and equal opportunity 
for all. It is opposed to monopolies in any form—whether pri- 
vate, class or governmental. 

2. We believe that the profit system, notwithstanding its 
shortcomings, is the only existing system under which individual 
opportunity and private enterprise can function. It serves so- 
ciety by stimulating men to maximum effort. 

3. We believe that the biggest single factor in business profits 
is management, as reflected in the efficient use of men, markets 
and methods. For that reason management is entitled to ade- 
quate compensation based on its contribution to the profits of 
the business. 

4. We stand for the economy of plenty; the intelligent use 
of efficient machinery and the widest distribution of the profits 
of mechanization consistent with sound business principles. 

5. We hold that it is the duty of American business to develop 
and expand its home market. It must create, through advertising, 
new uses for the products of the American farm and factory. 

6. We advocate the immediate modernization of all productive 
and administrative processes to the end that the cost of living 
to the American consumer may be reduced, his capacity to: con- 
sume increased, and the ability of business to employ labor 
enlarged. 

7. We oppose wasteful practices in production and distribu- 
tion—in the office and in the shop. Waste deprives management 
of a full reward for its effort; labor of the fruits of its toil; 
capital of an adequate return on its investment. 

8. We believe that American workers—at the desk or at the 
bench—are worthy of their hire and worthy of tools and equip- 
ment which will enable them better to serve society. 

9. We insist that the first duty of government is to provide 
for the security of private property, so that capital for moderni- 
zation will be made available to provide employment for a grow- 
ing population. 

10. And lastly, we stand for the recognition of the individual 
as a factor in business progress. Upon his enlightened intel- 
ligence, knowledge, and fully-developed talents, depend the 
future expansion and prosperity of American business.—J. C. A. 
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EVEN IN CONVENIENT 
BOXES, LETTERHEADS ON 
WATERMARKED’ CASLON 





COST VERY LITTLE! 


IN BOXEs! 


for little more 
than cheapest papers 


Is letterhead storage a problem to 
your firm, as to many? Do paper- 
wrapped letterheads get dusty, cause 
untidiness and costly spoilage? 

Your printer can supply water- 
marked Caslon Bond letterheads in 
dustproof 500-sheet Caslon Bond 
boxes, with strong walls that prevent 
wrinkled letterheads and folding tops 
that permit quick removal of sheets 

. at a surprisingly low cost. 

Even in these exclusive boxes, 
watermarked Caslon Bond costs you 
less than almost any other water- 
marked bond paper... and very little 
more than the cheapest unknown, 
unidentified bond paper made. 

Ask your printer to deliver your 
Caslon Bond letterheads in Caslon 
Bond boxes. You win two ways: On 
paper-satisfaction and economy. 


* 
ohSlo, 
BOND 


Specify this watermark 






FOR BETTER 
PRINTED FORMS 


Send this coupon for free portfolio showing new 
developments, with Color System for quickly 
identifying forms by color. Includes practical 
helps in planning new forms. Address The 
Munising Paper Co., 1993 Field Bldg., Chicago 


Name. 





Position 





Name of your printer 
(Your business letterhead must accompany your inquiry) 


























Purchasing Agents 
Rise and Fight 


The article, “Pin-Straightening Pur- 
chasing Agents,” which was published on 
page 40 of the February issue, has stirred 
up enough. of a furor to warm the editor’s 
office during the below-zero weather which 
has prevailed since the issue was mailed. 
It had scarcely been in the mail a full 
24 hours when the storm began. Not a few 
purchasing agents denounced us as biased, 
prejudiced, jaundiced and intolerant. As 
yet no one has accused us of being in 
league with red-eyed communists, but we 
expect any day to be accused of dissemi- 
nating red propaganda. A number of dif- 
ferent publications requested permission 
to reprint the story, and three different 
trade associations are mailing copies to 
all members. We may even be subjected 
to a congressional investigation ! 

Of all the letters which we received, we 
believe the following one from James M. 
Berry, purchasing agent, the Drackett 
Company, of Cincinnati, best gives the 
purchasing viewpoint: 


To the Edttor: 


It is quite evident, from the meagre 
facts presented, that the purchasing de- 
partment of the Atlanta company was all 
wrong. I wonder just what the manage- 
ment of the business was thinking about, 
or expected, when it set up a purchasing 
department with a personnel and over- 
head which should have been ample to 
take care of four times its total pur- 
chases—and then only turned over to it 
one-fourth of its purchasing. If this case 
indicates anything at all, it indicates the 
need and the possibilities for intelligent 
consideration of purchasing on the part 
of managements. 

I believe that in the majority of cases 
purchasing policies are more constructive 
than sales policies. I thought the NRA 
experience had shown pretty clearly just 
who was chiseling and breaking down the 
price structure. Ask any intelligent and 
clear-thinking sales manager (whose busi- 
ness was covered by an open-price filing 
scheme) and I believe he will tell you 
that he didn’t know what chiseling was 


‘ 
4 
‘ 


until his competitors began to receive his 
actual and complete price lists. 

I, personally, believe that your view- 
point of purchasing methods is very much 
distorted, but to the degree that you are 
correct, it seems to me all the more in- 
cumbent upon you to stand for, and pub- 
lish, constructive material on the subject, 
rather than such far-fetched cases as the 
one referred to, which was so gleefully 
reported to you by the Atlanta stationer. 
—James M. Berry, the Drackett Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


& 

Glorified Office 
Machinery Catalog? 
To the Editor: 


Formerly, you ran numerous articles in 
each issue, showing what others did to 
secure and increase their business. Now, 
with such articles as the Hershey story, 
your magazine reminds me of a glorified 


office machinery and system catalog. 
Therefore, I do not care to have my 
subscription renewed. — James K1eEx, 


American Fluresit Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Mr. Ktiee: Business men everywhere 
realize that it is no great advantage to 
obtain plenty of business and still oper- 
ate without profit, due to obsolete office 
methods. American Business is designed 
to serve readers, and will continue to 
print a large number of articles showing 
methods used by others in getting busi- 
ness. But we cannot overlook the neces- 
sity for other articles which tell how 
leading business organizations handle 
business after they get it. 


Mr. Moore Gets 
Hot Under the Collar 


To the Editor: 


Through the offices on one of the travel 
ling public, who is apparently an occa- 
sional patron of this hotel, we received a 
clipping from your issue of Februar) 
1936, referring to the practice in this hotel 
of charging 10 cents for a bottle of 
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coca-cola when served in our restaurants. 

This gentleman, like most of the Ameri- 
can public, being totally unaware of the 
economic problems which have confronted 
the hotel industry during the past several 
years, has had his misconception of those 
problems and of the solution of the diffi- 
culties of our economic structure, even 
more complicated and misguided by your 
comments than they might have been 
theretofore. 

I am wondering if you would care to 
send me a copy of your February issue, 
in order that I might review the topics 
under discussion, and point out to you 
some of the ill-founded conclusions and 
ill-advised statements which undoubtedly 
appear therein. Possibly the opportunity 
to present some of those facts to you in 
an intelligent manner might correct what 
appears to be a pernicious practice on the 
part of someone in your editorial depart- 
ment with reference to publicity involv- 
ing one of the largest industries in 
America, about which the writer seems to 
be as ignorant as most editors. 

I might suggest to the editor of that 
column also that he investigate the ex- 
pense of purchasing a bottle of coca-cola 
on a dining car in the United States, or 
some other place of equal seclusion from 
the general rabble, where the costs of 
service and the type of accommodations in 
which service is rendered, affects the sell- 
ing price of merchandise far more than 
the cost of the merchandise itself. 

I am more or less interested in any 
comments which you might have to make 
with reference to the above—FraNnKLIN 
Moore, manager, The Penn-Harris, Har- 
risburg, Penn. 


Mr. Moore: Our comments on the above 
letter are: We still believe charging a dime 
for Coca-Cola subtracts considerably from 
good-will. We believe that prices in dining 
cars are, as a rule, more reasonable than 
prices in hotel dining rooms, considering 
the expense and overhead involved. A din- 
ing car’s patronage is definitely limited by 
the capacity of the car, the patrons on 
board train at mealtime. But a hotel din- 
ing room, restaurant, or coffee shop is 
limited only by the ingenuity and business- 
getting ability of the hotel manager. 
Which reminds us of a famous statement 
by Al Jolson anent a certain hotel dining 
room, famed for its high prices and lack 
of patronage. Al said, “It’s the only hotel 
in the world that employs an orchestra 
to entertain the waiters.” We hasten to 
add that Mr. Jolson was not referring 
to the Penn-Harris. 


Says Hershey Story 
Was Worthless 


After recovering from the knife-sharp 
criticism of the purchasing agents, it was 
a relief to learn how many people were 
intensely interested in the description of 
the new Hershey offices which was pub- 
lished in February. There is an intense 
interest in office modernization. This story 
is also being widely reprinted, and our 
presses have been running almost all of 
January on reprints of this Hershey 





NEARLY DOUBLES FIGURE OUTPUT 
Estimating prices for American Can 
Company shows economy of 
“Velvet Touch” Monroes 





THE LA MODEL MONROE IN FOREGROUND IS FIGURING RATIO OF 1000 BODIES TO A BASE BOX, 
MONROE AUTOMATIC DIVISION HAS NEARLY DOUBLED FIGURE OUTPUT. 


HEREVER you go in the 
American Can Company, 
you will find Monroes: in the 
Manufacturing, Budget, Ac- 
counting,and Sales Departments 
in New York, and in many of 
their plants throughout the 
United States and Canada. 
Among the 197 Monroe models, 
there is a machine exactly suited 
toevery kind of businessfiguring. 
Back of every Monroe ma- 
chine, from Maine to California, 
is the service of a Monroe-owned 
branch. Whether you use one 


This Electric Monroe (Model LA-6), 
takes less desk space than a letterhead. 
Portable, weighs less than 17 pounds. 
Divides and multiplies automatically. 


Simple - Speedy - Rugged 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


or a thousand Monroes you are 
assured of continuous figure 
operation. 

All Monroes (adding-calcu- 
lators, listing machines and 
bookkeeping machines) are desk- 
size, portable, and speedy; and 
they all have the famous“ Velvet 
Touch” keyboard that takes the 
fatigue and strain out of figuring. 

It will pay you to see a“ Velvet 
Touch” Monroe at work on your 
own figures; no obligation. Phone 
the nearest Monroe branch or 
drop a line to the factory. 
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What About Salaries? 


ARTNELL has recently completed a two-year research 

of salary incentive plans and compensation methods of 
more than 2,500 representative companies in 135 different lines 
of business. Full of suggestions and ideas for keeping payroll 
costs in line in any business large or small. 


Among the 115 Reports and Bulletins 


Probable Influence of Inflation on 
Salaries 

Current Salaries Compared with 1929 
—42 Industries 

Influence of Company Earnings on 
Officers’ Salaries 

Adjustments in Salesmen’s Salaries 
—389 Companies 

Incentive and Bonus Plans for Gen- 
eral Employees 

Management Bonus Plans for Repre- 
sentative Companies 


New Trends in Bonus Plans for 
Compensating Salesmen 

Salaries Paid to Chief Executives of 
200 Companies 

How to Prepare a Manual of Em- 
ployee Duties 

Branch Managers’ and Agents’ Com- 
pensation Agreements 

Salary Control Plans, Forms, and 
Systems—32 Companies 

Salary Incentive Plans for Depart- 
ment Managers 


Originally Sold on Subscription Plan at $11.85 


Special Close-Out Price $5.00 


(Including Special Tabbed Binder) 


Pee mmm SENT ON APPROVAL TO EXECUTIVES 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Send us for examination, subject to return for full credit, all reports, bulletins, etc., in the 
completed Dartnell Salary Survey. Arranged under tabs in reference binder. We will pass your 


invoice for $5.00 if we decide to keep the material. 


Company........ 
Individual 


Address. 


Title 





(Send invoice to company unless otherwise requested) 























article. But there is always a drop of 
salt in the ice cream here, too. One valued 
subscriber wrote: 


To the Editor: 


I was pleased to find, in the February 
issue index, a story about the new Hershey 
offices, and was elated to find a complete 
description of the operation and equip- 
ment of these offices. But I was very dis- 
gusted when I found that, on page 58, the 
description of the lighting system was 
inaccurate. The fixtures do not have a 750 
watt mercury lamp and a 300 watt Mazda 
lamp. Due to the inaccuracy of this article, 
it is really of no value to anyone—Wu.- 
LarD THompson, Sight Light Corporation, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Mr. THomrson: We did err in saying 
that the fixtures contained a 750 watt 
mercury lamp, and a 300 watt Mazda 
lamp. The truth appears to be that it was 
a 350 watt mercury vapor lamp, and a 
700 watt Mazda lamp. 


Who Are Leading 
Management Engineers? 


To the Editor: 


Our admiration to Hershey and your 
splendid write-up. This inspires us to im 
prove our basic investment, and to oper- 
ate more efficiently. Can you recommen«< 
any experienced firm of management en 
gineers to that end?—Scummrman Com 
pany, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


GENTLEMEN: There are a number of ex 
perienced and capable management engi- 
neers, some of whom specialize in sales, 
some in accounting and management prob 
lems, others in production, and still others 
in finance. Many of the larger companies 
render a general management service 
Some of the leaders are: McKinsey, Well 
ington & Company; Ford, Bacon & Davis; 
Miller, Franklin & Company; H. A. Hopf 
and Company; Bigelow, Kent Willard and 
Company; Stevenson, Jordan and Harri 
son; George S. May Company; W. H 
Leffingwell, Inc., and the Business Re 
search Corporation. 


hey-Stroke Counters 
for Typewriters 


To the Editor: 


Your booklet, “Cutting Correspondence 
Costs,” says it is often possible to increase 
production of typists by equipping type- 
writers with devices which count the num- 
ber of words a typist writes each day. 
Can you tell us where such a device can 
be procured, or is it necessary for each 
concern to devise its own?—OLiver 
Capana, Jr. president, Liquid Veneer 
Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 


Mr. Caspana: The Veeder-Root Com- 
pany, 25 Sargent Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, manufactures a little device 
which records the number of key strokes 
made on a typewriter. Five characters and 
one space are counted as one word, hence 
it is easy to calculate the words written 
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in any given period. Many companies use 
these counters in calculating production 
of typists. Some companies pay typists 
on a production basis and others pay 
them varying bonuses and salary. 


National Office Management 
Association 


To the Editor: 


I shall appreciate it if you will let me 
have, at your convenience, the name and 
address of the secretary of the National 
Office Management Association.—Laura 
Woopwarp, Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Miss Woopwarp: H. C. Pennicke, at 
8 East Market Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, is secretary of the National Office 
Management Association. Address him in 
care of the American Central Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Who Makes Desk 
Companions? 
To the Editor: 


We appreciated receiving the series of 
booklets. Among others we noticed in 
“Cutting Correspondence Costs” that you 
refer to a properly organized “Desk Com- 
panion File for Executives.” Is this a 
special file of some description, or must 
it be devised by us?—J. H. Rae, president, 
J. H. Rae Oil Company, Inc., Rochester, 
New York. : 

Mr. Rae: A number of the leading 
manufacturers of office equipment make 
and sell desk companion files. They are 
available in several different forms—some 
with a concealed safe, card files, letter 
files, or a storage compartment. In your 
own city of Rochester there is the Yaw- 
man & Erbe Manufacturing Company 
who, we feel confident, can show you 
what you need. Then there are several 
other manufacturers, such as: Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, New 
York; General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Shaw-Walker Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Michigan; Globe-Wer- 
nicke Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Scales for Counting 
To the Editor: 


On page 6, second column, of the Febru- 
ary issue, you answer a letter from D. H. 
Meyers, of the Ex-Lax Company, Inc., on 
the subject of counting by weighing. You 
recommend the Toledo Scale Company 
and the International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

Naturally, we know that you did not 
omit mentioning Fairbanks-Morse through 
any ulterior motive, but perhaps through 
lack of knowledge. We make counting 
scales and are a considerable factor, if 
not the most important factor, in the 
business. On future requests for informa- 
tion of this sort, we will appreciate men- 
tion of the fact that Fairbanks-Morse is 


in the picture for this type of product. 
—Henry J. Bansour, manager sales pro- 
motion, Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
Chicago. 


e 
To the Editor: 


We are subscribers to AMerican Busi- 
ness and find it very interesting; as a 
matter of fact, it pretty well goes the 
rounds of the whole office organization. 
We are interested in an inquiry appearing 
on page 6 of the February issue, in which 
one of your subscribers asks for informa- 
tion on counting by weighing. We are 
taking this occasion to acquaint you, in a 
small way, with our line. We also make 
counting scales, as well as scales for many 
other industrial purposes.—K. B. Nerr, 
secretary-treasurer, the Exact Weight 
Scale Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Messrs. BArsour AND Nerr: Our thanks 
to both of you gentlemen for calling our 
attention to the oversight in not mention- 
ing your companies. We agree with you 
both that Fairbanks-Morse and Exact 
Weight are two excellent supply sources. 


Switzerland Is 
Modernizing Too! 


To the Editor: 


As subscriber to American Busrness I 
should appreciate very much receiving the 
following two booklets: “Better Sales 
Control,” “Sales Cost Analysis.” 

May I tell you at the same time how 
stimulating I find your publication in far- 
away Switzerland. It helps to keep alive 
some of that forward-looking American 
spirit which we so badly need.—A. Haert- 
TENSCHWILLER, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Source of Programs for 
Sales Meetings 
To the Editor: 


I thought you might be interested in 
the fact that the articles that you and 
your company have published in recent 
years have afforded splendid help for 
sales meetings’ programs. Our boys, right 
at the present time, are getting a great 
deal out of a series of meetings planned 
on articles selected from the earlier issues. 
It is generally agreed that unlike the 
average trade papers and magazine ar- 
ticles, this material is helpful and prac- 
tical—C. A. NetzHaMMe_n, sales manager, 
Northwestern Furniture Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


e 
Another Gift to Salesmen 
To the Editor: 


We would like to have permission to 
print copies of the article on page 40 of 
the February issue, “Pin-Straightening 
Purchasing Agents,” for the purpose of 
Cistribution among our salesmen.—D. S. 
Bet, president, Graver Dearborn Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Ill. 











fu ) {c)e)ir) sine 
THIN DPADERNS 
They are strong and durable, yet 
have minimum bulk. Their light- 
ness and strength combined, allow 
us tomake numerous clean,clear 
carbon copies. We use them now 
for Thin Letterheads on all our 
Branch Office, Foreign and Air 
Mail Correspondence. We also 
use some of the many distinctive 
colors for our office records and 
factory forms. 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


100% RAG 





EMCO ONION SKIN 


100% RAG 





SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


25% RAG 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Value 








THE TICONDEROGA LINE IS SAFE AND SURE 


When planning your next job, get test sheets of 
TICONDEROGA —thete is a finish for every type of 
reproduction—and compare it with other papers in the 
same price class. Then judge for yourself. 


PLEASE ADDRESS ALL REQUESTS TO SALES DEPARTMENT B 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Cleveland « Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 








